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Upon this subject there is no accurate printed information : 
the law requires a statistical report to be made yearly by the city 
magistrates, but upon examination it appears that the reports are 
made up by a police clerk of limited statistical ability, with an 
apparent intention to give as little usefu! information as possible. 
Owing to an oversight both in the laws of 1895 and the charter 
of 1897, the Board of Magistrates of the second division of 
Greater New York (Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond) is not 
required to make such a report, so that the figures available are 
for the first division only. 

Since the docket of cases is not open to the public, it is not 
only impossible to find out what cases are called on a particular 
day, but equally so to learn what has been the disposition of 
each case. Cases come on with great rapidity, sometimes one a 
minute, averaging from forty to seventy per day in the different 
district courts; not infrequently several of a similar nature come 
on simultaneously —in batches, as it were—as where two or 
three women are brought in together for soliciting on the streets. 
The offenses may not have been committed at the same time or 
place, but it is more expeditious to dispose of them in a lump. 
In addition, there is the confusion created by a dozen or two 
police officers, five or six police clerks, roundsmen, attendants, 
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prisoners, and a motley audience of onlookers in the court, all 
of whom talk more or less continuously. What the magistrate 
says can seldom be heard more than ten feet away, while the 
witnesses and prisoners must come close to the desk to be heard 
at all. In the midst of such confusion, noise, and incessant 
movement no one can hope to understand the procedure of the 
court clearly without some legal training, and perhaps not even 
then without close connection with the court itself. 

By chap. 601 of the Laws of New York State for 1895, the 
old justice courts were abolished and the Board of City Magis- 
trates substituted. Under the charter of Greater New York the 


police divisions are two: the first division composed of the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, the second of Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmond. The present account is limited to the 
first division, 2. e., Manhattan and the Bronx. For this division 
there are seven districts and twelve judges, appointed by the 
mayor in 1895 for a term of ten years, at a salary of $7,000. 


Previous to 1895 the justices were elected, and received a salary 
of $8,000. By the charter of Greater New York, 1898, magis- 
trates receive a salary of only $6,000. It is interesting to con- 
trast the salaries of five Boston magistrates, wio receive an 
average of $4,000 per year. A police magistrate, under the new 
charter, must be a resident of the city, and must have been 
admitted to practice as an attorney and counselor-at-law in the 
courts of the state at least five years previous to the date of his 
appointment. Other officers of the court are: 

olice clerks, who are appointed by the Board of Magistrates 
for a term of four years, at a salary of $2,500 per year. The 
police clerk must give bonds to the amount of $5,000. 

Stenographers: seven, one for each district, appointed and 
salary fixed by the board. 

Interpreters: seven, one for each district, appointed and salary 
fixed by the board. 

Thus the amount of political patronage which each magis- 
trate has under the present law, during a ten-year term of office, 
is six clerkships, one stenographer’s, and one interpreter’s posi- 
tion—not a large amount; but the total patronage of the doard 
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amounts to forty-two clerkships, plus fourteen other offices-— 
a very considerable number of unusually desirable positions. 

In New York city in 1897, 112,637 persons were arrested, of 
whom 76,859 only were held, committed, or convicted in these 
courts; that is, of all those arrested only 68 per cent. were held. 
It is interesting to note that just ten years ago the same percent- 
age was held, and that the per cent. steadily decreased to 54 per 
cent. in 1894; from 1895 the percentage rapidly rises again to 
68 per cent. It is impossible to say whether the decrease in the 


proportion held was due to leniency, laziness, or partisan favorit- 


ism, but it may be surmised that it was the result of all three. 

The magistrate has the power of summary proceeding in such 
matters as disorderly conduct, intoxication, violation of corpora- 
tion ordinances, vagrancy, sabbath breaking and insanity, ungov- 
ernable child, abandoning or threatening to abandon family, 
suspicious person, etc. As such cases constitute 79 per cent. of 
the total number brought into court, no others need be consid- 
ered ; the other 21 per cent. are such as assault, attempting suicide, 
burglary, larceny, homicide, robbery, cruelty to animals, keeping 
disorderly houses, and violation of various other laws; these are 
held to be finally tried in other courts and only appear in the 
magistrate’s court in the primary instance. 

Nearly 40 per cent. of all cases in this court are for “ disor- 
derly conduct,” which includes all offenses that directly disturb 
the peace either by noise or indecency. Of this number women 
have g per cent., which is almost wholly for intoxication, bad 
language, and soliciting on the streets. If we add the 15.7 per 
cent. of cases listed under the separate head of “intoxication,” 
for 3 per cent. of which women are responsible, there is a sum 
total of 55 per cent. attributable to disorderly conduct, for 12+ 
per cent. of which women are responsible. That is, more than 
one-half the total work of the court is under this head, and one- 
eighth of it is attributable to women. 

“Violation of corporation ordinances” stands next, with 16 
per cent. This comprises such offenses as not carrying a light 
on wagon or bicycle, and many other minor misdemeanors, not 
coming under the sanitary law. 
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Third in the list is ‘‘vagrancy,” at 8.6 per cent.; a comparison 
of the figures for the last ten years shows that there has been a 
steady increase in the number arrested and convicted for this 
offense. This is partly due to the work of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, which has a special officer detailed to oversee the 
fourteen regular police officers whose duty it is to arrest all 
beggars and vagrants. Other minor offenses which the judge 
may dispose of finally, appearing in the table as 1 per cent. or 
less of the total, are sabbath breaking (chiefly keeping shops 
open and selling goods in violation of the law), ungovernable 
child, disorderly persons (abandoning or threatening to abandon 
family), and ‘suspicious persons.” Concerning this last class 
the magistrates’ report for 1897 says: ‘‘ Many persons are arrested 


under suspicious circumstances, such as well-known criminals 
mysteriously loitering about the streets at night, or frequenting 
crowded places, or persons having property in their possession 
for which they can give no good account, nor of themselves. 
Frequently such arrest is the first step in the detection of some 


crime, which is investigated, the proper complainant found, a 
formal complaint taken, and the prisoner held for trial. In many 
instances such arrest prevents the commission of crime. During 
the year the total number of such cases amounted to 1,897, of 
which 1,885 were discharged and 12 cases are pending.” It may 
be that this is a necessary means for the prevention of crime, 
but it would appear to place an extraordinary power of torture 
in the hands of the police officer. Doubtless ex-criminals need 
to be watched for the protection of society, possibly as a deter- 
rent measure, but so long as the police force remains an irrespon- 
sible body, moved chiefly by private motives, such power will be 
more or less abused. 

There is no way of ascertaining accurately the number of 
children and young persons who come into the police courts, 
as no statistics are published in the report except of those com- 
mitted to institutions. These are not kept in confinement at the 
station house, but by the Gerry Society, and an officer of the 
society comes into court with them to suggest to the magistrate 
where they should be sent. From observation it appears, 
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however, that those committed to institutions through the Gerry 
Society are a very small proportion of the young persons appear- 
ing in court. For the majority of children under sixteen no 
particular safeguards or preventive measures are provided, except 


such as the judge may devise. The moral atmosphere of the 
court and the station house is in itself a contamination to any 
child. A simple and perfectly practical remedy for a part of 
these evils would be to confine all persons under sixteen years 
of age in separate cells, out of sight and hearing of other pris- 
oners, and to give them a separate examination in court as soon 
after arrest as possible. 
If all offenses in these courts be reclassified roughly by their 
social significance, the results are as follows: 
Personal vice and self-indulgence, including intoxica- 
tion, solicitation, keeping disorderly house, and dis- 
orderly conduct - - - - - - - 55 percent 
Carelessness of public regulations - 
Roving and thriftless disposition - - - - 8.6 
Thieving - - - - - - - - , 
Violent temper (indicated by assault, and cruelty to 
children) - - - - - 
Carelessness of family relations, ungovernable child, 
cruelty, abandonment, etc. - - - - 1.5 
90.6 


Miscellaneous - - 9-4 
Total - - - - - - - 100 


From the table it appears that the police and the police court 
are the regulators of personal conduct in society. As society 
has become more and more complex, the license of the individ- 
ual has been progressively curtailed, and the police power has 
been correspondingly enlarged. As a result, the machinery 
necessary to regulate public personal conduct has been elaborated 
without being perfectly adapted to its purpose. Such power is 
not a trivial or minor matter which society can leave to regulate 
itself, but is an immense and increasingly important factor in 
social development, for which no adequate machinery of admin- 
istration is yet provided. Mayor Hewitt, in his message in 1888, 
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declares that ‘‘the position of police justice is more important 
to the community than that of judge of the Court of Appeals; 
the latter finally settles the law, but the former applies it in the 
first instance, in nearly all cases affecting the life, liberty, and 
property of the citizens.” Mr. Conkling, in City Government in 
the United States, says: “‘The police magistrate is generally an 
absolute autocrat in the cases that come before him.” To illus- 
trate: in two different districts, on successive days, the magistrate 
sentenced two women, both “old-timers,” for soliciting on the 
streets; one received a fine of $10 or ten days, the other a fine 
of $500 or six months. The usual penalty for this offense 
is from $3 to $10 fine. This demonstrates, not only the auto- 
cratic power, but the widely inconsistent sentences of the magis- 
trates, upon which there appears to be no check except the 
extreme limit of the law. 

There are, too, extraordinary contrasts in the manner, tone, 
and general behavior of the magistrates. Magistrate No. I is an 
excellent lawyer, but cranky and severe; he lost his temper 
frequently ; complained of the drafts from the windows, while 
the police guyed him almost openly. <A wife appeared before 
him complaining of abandonment; the husband, on being called 
to give his testimony, vituperated the wife; the wife “jawed” 
back, and the magistrate scolded them both, much to the enter- 
tainment of the onlookers. He seemed to have a special grudge 
against foolish, incoherent, and tearful women, though his manner 
was certainly calculated to frighten out of the prisoner or witness 
whatever sense she had. 

Magistrate No. 2 was a cheerful person, with a rich foreign 
accent and a lively manner. As one of the police officers in 
court said: “He plays to the gallery.” Magistrate No. 3 was 
much like No. 2 in manner, but without the accent, and his gay 
demeanor was attributed to his former experience as a newspaper 
man. Both Nos. 2 and 3 listened to each prisoner with the 
ironical, indifferent air of one who had heard all that before and 
who knew the man lied; neither took the least pains to get from 
the prisoner what he really had to say in his own behalf, or to 
give it reasonable consideration. Both signed papers incessantly 
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while hearing each case, and made facetious, sometimes posi- 
tively vulgar, comments in the intervals. This kind of spice was 
evidently much enjoyed by clerks and officers, while the impas- 
sive, sodden, tearful, or defiant prisoner took it as a matter of 
course. Magistrate No. 4 in a quiet, gentlemanly manner 


glanced at the papers containing the charge, secured the name 


of the prisoner, addressed him as “ Mister” or Madam,” stated 


the charge, and heard what the prisoner had to say. His patient 
and deliberate ways were calculated to inspire confidence. He 
made no sarcastic or witty comments, and, although obliged to 
work very rapidly, as all the magistrates must, made an evident 
attempt to grasp the case and to do it justice. 

It would seem obvious that a magistrate should be a good 
lawyer; yet when it is remembered that 79 per cent. of the cases 
in his court are never appeaied, it can be seen that there is not 
the stimulus to professional ambition which exists in every other 
court. The contrast between the civil and criminal magistrates, 
in this respect, is marked. The magistrate sets the social tone 
of the courtroom, it is therefore of the utmost importance that 
he should be, above all, dignified and se/f-contained—not playing 
to the audience either by sarcastic witticisms or by trite and 
superfluous moralization. If he be really just, he must be patient 
and must have a thorough knowledge of human nature. A 
refined and interested manner is of great value in getting at the 
character of the first offender especially. In short, the police 
magistrate should be a man of learning, character, experience, 
and judgment. 

Second only in importance to the magistrate is the rounds- 
man who introduces the prisoner to the justice, repeats what 
he has to say, and acts as general intermediary. The roundsman 
in the court of Magistrate No. 1, whose irascible temper has 
been described, was a model officer: patient, kind, reasonable ; 
repeating what the faint-hearted prisoner said, as: ‘“‘ 1 was drunk, 
your honor!” or, “ It’ll be a meritorious act if you'll be aisy on 
me, your honor!”’ or, “I’ve nothing to say, your honor!” He 
assisted the prisoner to understand what the judge meant, or to 
make up her mind, or sometimes suggested to the judge that she 
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was an ‘“‘old-timer.”” Such an officer is invaluable in securing 
a fair trial to the prisoner and a full hearing of the case to the 
magistrate, not to speak of the real missionary kindness which 
he has opportunity to display. In other courts, when the same 
officer performed his duties in a purely mechanical manner, the 
result was much less satisfactory. 

Ninety-six per cent. of all cases appearing in the magistrates’ 
courts are by arrest ‘‘ without process ’’ — that is, without a war- 
rant. This puts the whole matter of arrest in the hands of the 
patrolman; and, more important still, the patroiman becomes the 
chief and usually the sole witness against the prisoner. The 
prisoner is absolutely powerless against the officer’s testimony, 
unless he bring other witnesses or have a lawyer, which he seldom 
does. It is well known that the patrolman is often bribed, 
especially by keepers of disorderly houses and by prostitutes, 
and the reason is sufficiently apparent in the fact that the judge 
bases his decision in nearly every case on the patrolman’s testi- 
mony. It has been said that the poor are dependent for the 
enforcement of their rights and liberties upon the police court, 
but the court is primarily dependent upon the patrolman for the 
material of its decisions. Character in a patrolman is, therefore, 
of as much importance as in a judge. What the patrolman gen- 
erally is, is well known: a political henchman, dependent for 
favor and promotion upon the work which he can do for his 
party. This work consists in winking at the misdemeanors of 
favored keepers of saloons and disorderly houses, in helping to 
‘let off easy” all who are protected by the favor of political 
leaders, and in being virtuously severe and industrious where it 
will do his party no harm. Until the police force is composed 
of wise, conscientious, decent men, nothing more than a cari- 
cature of justice is possible. 

The first step in the reform of the magistrate’s court is the 
reform of the police force itself. It must be (1) taken out of 
politics absolutely ; (2) it must be adequately paid, because its 
duties require a high quality of character, as well as physique and 
training; (3) its tenure of office must be for good behavior ; and 
(4) it should possibly have retiring pensions as reward. Sucha 
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police force would insure that no citizen should get into the police 
court who does not belong there, and that 33 per cent. of all 
arrests should not be discharged, as at present. 

The second step in the betterment of police courts has already 
been taken in New York city: the magistrates are appointed by 
the mayor in order that the responsibility may rest obviously and 
definitely with him and his party ; the appointment should be for 
good behavior, instead of for ten years. No lawyer of real 
ability is likely to accept such an appointment when he knows 
that at the end of it he must work into a new line of his profes- 
sion. Ten years of police-court practice under the present 
conditions would almost unfit a man for any other sort of law 


work. 
The number of courts should be sufficient so that the magis- 


trate may give proper attention to each case. In the second 


district in New York the judge has an average of sixty-eight 
cases per day throughout 365 days in the year, while in the sixth 
district there is an average of forty-five cases per day. At pres- 
ent Essex Market court is much overcro4ded, beside being in an 
old, dilapidated, unsanitary building. 

Visitors who have no real business in court should be excluded. 
Day after day the courtroom is filled with hangers-on, who look 
at the procedure as a sort of free theatrical performance. A 
woman, with three decently dressed children, sat through the 
whole afternoon, although she had no personal interest in any 
prisoner. Many people came there day after day for amusement 
and a comfortable place to sit. The only advantage in the pres- 
ent noisy and confused procedure of the court is that the audi- 
ence is not so much contaminated as it would be if it could hear 
and understand. 

Sixty per cent. of the persons appearing in the six courts 
considered were foreign born. The patrolman and the mayis- 
trate are the foreigner’s chief instructors in the character of gov- 
ernment and the rights and duties of citizenship. What sort of 
political education does he receive, what sort of respect for 
democratic institutions does he attain from these sources? What 
wonder that he becomes the blind, irresponsible victim of the 
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ward-heeler and the spoilsman! He sees those unmolested who 
‘stand in’’ with the patrolman of his party; he sees criminals 
brought to justice by men often no less criminal than themselves ; 
he sees government, justice, democratic freedom travestied by an 
undignified politician on the bench. 

Besides the necessary legal and administrative reforms, one 
thing stands out preéminently : Character, judgment, good tem- 
per are the prime qualifications to be desired alike in magistrate 
and officer. Our political organization and social administration 
must be such as to insure these qualifications in its officers. 
Whatever the laws may be, a good judge and a good policeman 


make a good court. 
Mary RosertTs SMITH. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
CHAPTER IV. 
COERCION AND PERSUASION. 


WE have seen that private property originates with the 
emergence of self-consciousness and scarcity. We are now to 
see that this is a social relation based on coercion. In distin- 
guishing coercion from persuasion we enter a field of subtle and 
elusive errors and frauds. Coercion operates through motives 
—so does persuasion. But where shall we draw the line between 
the two kinds of motives? They are, indeed, everywhere 
blended and overlapped. Society and the social sciences have 
depended upon instinct and intuition to separate them in thought, 
and as a result they have been separated only as dictated by 


prejudice, class-feeling, sentiment, and self-interest. There is 


need of scientific distinction based on psychology and sociology. 

Coercion, as has already been said, is not force. It holds 
force in reserve, and, in so far as actual force is necessary, the 
aim of coercion (2. e., the services of the coerced) is defeated. 
Neither is it conquest. Conquest is only the physical exercise 
of force which precedes coercion. 

Coercion, again, is not knowledge nor skill. Man overcomes 
nature, not by coercing her, but by “obeying her.’’ That is to 
say, he understands her ways of working and then moves her 
different materials in such juxtaposition that their own inner 
forces of attraction, cohesion, gravitation, heat, etc., will work 
out the result he has in mind. This the economists call “ the 
production of wealth,” but it is properly only a limited section 
of production, that of the purely technical processes. It is an 
expression of man’s knowledge and skill, constituent parts of 
self-consciousness, indeed, but different from coercion. In a 
related class is man’s control over wild animals. He controls 
them by knowledge of their ways, by skill in daily dealing with 
them, and also by force; but he does not command them and 
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exact obedience. Domesticated animals he truly controls by 
coercion. His own children show the transition from control by 
knowledge and skill while they are babes, to control by force at 
times, then to coercion, and lastly to the highest form of con- 
trol, that by persuasion and education. 

If we examine the most elementary form of coercion as 
found in the earliest wife-capture, or slavery, we find it to con- 
sist of a command, express or tacit (in the language of Austin), 
accompanied by a power and a determination, recognized by the 
subject person, to inflict evil in case of disobedience or to award 
good in case of obedience. This command is definitely limited. 
It is not a command to know or to know how. It is not a com- 
mand to believe, or think, or imagine, or invent, or feel, or will ; 
nor to be well or sick, strong or weak, big or little. It may be 
such in form, if issued by a fool or a bigot, but in the nature of 
the case it cannot reach directly the psychic or physical con- 
stitution and functions of the subject. It is only a command to 
act or to forbear certain acts. The proprietor who gives the 
command has in the first place appropriated the slave as the 
readiest means of promoting his own interests. What these 
interests are is with him a matter of opinion, of desire, even of 
erratic and useless desire. His commands, whether they inure 
to his own benefit or not, are the expression of his wishes. In 
other words, what he commands is simply services. He may 
conceivably give orders merely to show his power, or he may 
give orders in drunkenness, hallucination, or eccentricity ; but the 
predominant quality of all commands, taken in the large, is the 
desire for the services of those under control in promoting the 
wishes and opinions of the proprietor. This is the grand aim of 
private appropriation, and it may, indeed, seem at first a truism 
to assert it in this way, but its significance lies in the fact that 
the only external field where mere opinion or wish can get itself 
incorporated in tangible results is that of controlling the services 
of others. In consumption it is human products and human 
efforts that are used up. The individual finds free expression 
for his own character only as he consumes the services of others. 
Nature’s products are irregular, inadequate, and, for both the 
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higher spiritual and the baser immoral wants, wholly lacking. 
Food, clothing, shelter, literature, art, religious beliefs, luxuries, 
intoxicants, poisons, are all simply the services which other peo- 
ple are continually offering to the individual. In consuming 
them he controls their services. And in doing so he is simply 
expressing his choices. But choice is the very core of self- 


consciousness. Here is the close relation between property and 
self-consciousness, each of which is the cause of the other. The 
progress of society and of the person may, with truth, be ‘id to 
be the increasing range and variety of choices open to seit-con- 
sciousness. The modern man who can choose all the way from 
food and clothing to pianos, paintings, and books, is far more 
deeply conscious of his own inner nature than the savage whose 
only choice is between food and hunger. It may be objected 
that the criterion of self-consciousness is the personal character 
of the one who chooses, rather than the range of choices. But 
both go together. One’s capacity to choose (the biological 
brain capacity having been developed) is the outcome of an 
education which from childhood to manhood has consisted sim- 
ply in opening up to him step by step the wider and wider 
ranges of choices which the services of his fellow-men afford. 
These services in civilized society are embodied mainly in mate- 
rial products — food, books, buildings, etc.—these are vehicles 
of personality, the tangible commodities in which human services 
are presesved for consumption. But the primitive man, devoid 
of commodities, begins to have a wide range of choice only when 
he has someone to serve him directly. T. H. Green says‘ that 
appropriation, being one condition of the existence of property, 
‘implies the conception of himself on the part of the appropri- 
ator as a permanent subject for whose use, as instruments of 
satisfaction and expression, he takes and fashions certain external 
things, certain things external to his bodily members. These 
things, so taken and fashioned, cease to be external as they were 
before. They become a sort of extension of the man’s organs, 
the constant apparatus through which he gives reality to his 
ideas and wishes.”’ Green here has in mind the modern man 
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with his wealth of material products made by society for his use 
and enjoyment. The statement is highly ideal and elliptical, 
and represents the aim of private property, but omits its con- 
crete basis. The latter is simply some sort of controi over the 
services of one’s fellows by which they are moved to furnish 
him with the material means for his ‘satisfaction and expres- 
sion.” This basic fact of private property is veiled by the wage 
system and the practice of purchasing commodities on a world 
market. But when we come back to its origin in wife-capture 
and slavery, we see it plainly as coercive control over others for 
one’s personal satisfaction. In that primitive stage of appropri- 
ation it is plainly his servants who are the ‘ extension of his 
own organs,” ‘the constant apparatus through which he gives 
reality to his ideas and wishes.’’ And, whereas, without these 
services, his only range of choice is that which is open to his 
own bodily and psychic powers, his new range includes the 
bodily and psychic powers of those who obey him. 

But this is not all. Seeing that neither can he make a choice 
nor can his servant execute the same except as they both have 
knowledge and skill in the control of nature’s forces and mate- 
rials, and seeing that this knowledge and this skill are mainly 
copied from others, it follows that choices and services are 
dependent upon the social progress up to this time in the 
technical processes. The master in commanding and the slave 
in serving simply use the tools or imitate the processes which 


they find already adopted around them. The slave is, therefore, 
the means of appropriating to his master the social products of 
his time. And this, indeed, is all the master wants. He does 
not care for the unwilling act of service in itself (except as it 


may increase his show of power), and would, perhaps, do away 
with it if these social privileges and products which he craves 
could come to him through another route when he merely 
wishes them. 

We have, then, the following chain of facts and events: (1) 
the personal character of the master as the outcome of his 
heredity, education, habits, beliefs, prejudices, and so on; (2) a 
wish, as the particular concrete component of his character; (3) 
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a choice, as the outgoing reference of his wish toward the 
variety of objects and activities which his social environment 
affords him; (4) a command, as an expression of his wish to, 
or its tacit recognition by, a person competent in bodily and 


psychic powers and social equipment to obey; (5) a service, 


as the appropriation to the master through the slave of the 
social objects of his wish; (6) coercion, as the guarantee that 
his mere wish will be thus satisfied. 

Coercion, therefore, is simply a means of commanding and 
securing for consumption the services of others. The same is 
also the aim of persuasion. We must now seek a criterion which 


will clearly distinguish the one from the other. 


The word “sanction,” originally applied to the binding reli- 
gious quality of an oath, has been extended by the jurists to 
mean obedience enforced by law through rewards and penalties ; 
then by the utilitarian moralists to mean the sources of pleasure 
and pain which, in turn, are the motives to conduct; and finally 
by the psychologists, like Baldwin, to mean “all the reasons 
which are really operative on the individual, in keeping him at 
work and at play in the varied drama of life.’’"* With so broad 
a definition, it is necessary to divide and subdivide the many 
sanctions of life according to some basis of classification. Bald- 
win marks off the “biological” sanction as the unconscious 
ground for action found in the functions of the physical organ- 
ism. With these we have nothing to do. But the conscious 
sanctions are either ‘‘ personal,” ‘‘the reasons which a man sets 
before himself for the activities in which he engages,” or 
“social,” ‘‘the reasons for action which bear in upon the indi- 
vidual from the social environment.’’ It is Baldwin’s purpose 
to show that there is no antithesis between these two classes of 
sanctions, for both of them, including the sanctions of sover- 
eignty, are really the personal sanctions of the “average man.” 
Now, it is questionable whether much is gained by so broad 
a definition of sanctions. It is preferable to limit the word 
to the social sources of motives originating in the environment, 


‘“Mental Development,” Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 359. 
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and to choose another word for the personal response. 
The word “motive” has also this double meaning, referring 
either to the external object or occasion for action, or to the 
internal susceptibilities. In the present discussion its meaning 
will be restricted to the latter. Seeing now that both society 
and self-consciousness are founded on mutual services, we may 
define a sanction as any expectation suggested by one person 
(the agent) adequate to arouse in another person (the subject) 
motives leading to acts of service. On the side of the agent we 
have sanctions, on the side of the subject motives and suscepti- 
bilities. These are now to be examined in turn, with reference 
to the two grand divisions of each, coercion and persuasion. 

The usual classification of legal and penal sanctions describes 
them as punitive and remuneratory—the former the attachment 
of a penalty to a command, the latter the offer of a reward. 
From the sociological standpoint the classification is indequate. 
The remuneratory sanction may be either coercive or persuasive, 
and punitive sanctions may be further divided. The following 
analysis of social sanctions is proposed as applicable to both 
public and private coercion and persuasion, remembering that 
in all social and psychic phenomena the motives are blended 
and overlapped, and can be separated out, not in actual examples, 
but by predominant characters. 

1. Corporal sanctions. Based on expectation of physical 
penalties: the infliction of death or bodily pain and detention 
in case of disobedience. 

2. Privative sanctions. Based on expectation of material 
penalties: the dispossession of property, fines, the reduction or 
discharge from position in case of disobedience. 

3. Remuneratory sanctions. Based on expectation of mate- 
rial rewards: the bestowal of property, revenues, appointments, 
promotions, for obedience. 

4. Reprobatory sanctions. Based on the expectation of 
social penalities: the bestowal of blame, hatred, social ostra- 
cism, for disobedience. 

5. Approbatory sanctions. Based on social rewards: the 
bestowa! of praise, approval, friendship, love, for obedience. 
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The foregoing grouping of sanctions is in the order of coer- 
civeness. The corporal sanctions depend on direct bodily control 
over the subject, as in slavery and punishment. The privative 
sanctions are tadirect coercion through control over the external 


necessities, comforts, or luxuries of life, or over the opportuni- 


ties for procuring these. The remuneratory sanction may be either 


coercive or persuasive, depending on its relation to the priva- 
tive sanction. Generally, he who has power to grant rewards 
has also power to take them away. Here the two sanctions 
are not differentiated. The predominant quality is, therefore, 
that of coercion, since the sanction which bears upon neces- 
sities overshadows that which appeals to ambition, and where 
the two are tied inextricably together the former gives character 
to the whole. The remuneratory sanction in such case is coercive 
by virtue of the lack of a third choice. The subject person is 
shut up to the two alternatives of accepting reward for service 
or going without altogether. But when for any reason the agent 
is prevented from falling back on the privative sanction, his 
appeal must take on the character of persuasion, whether it be 
of the material or social kind. This is one of the parts played 
by the state, as will appear later, in differentiating the privative 
from the remuneratory sanctions, as in guaranteeing minimum 
conditions, such as minimum wages and security of employment. 
In this way the coercive element of the remuneratory sanction 
is taken away, and it becomes more distinctly persuasive. 

The reprobatory and approbatory sanctions are wholly psy- 
chic in character. They offer nothing to the subject except the 
regard or disregard of the agent. The power to arouse motives 
depends on no external means of enforcing obedience, either by 
bodily pressure or by deprivation of material necessities. For 
this reason they are distinctly persuasive in character. The 
agent, in relying upon them, can appeal only to the active beliefs 
and desires of the subject. This compels him to cultivate in 
himself such qualities as entreaty, eloquence, and reasoning. 
Cvercion, on the other hand, is the power to drive to an act of 
service by arousing through tacit or avowed threats the fear of 
bodily pains or material privations. The agent with such power 
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is, therefore, not careful of the qualities in himself which he 
exercises in order to secure the services of others. 

From the standpoint of the subject it is the part of sanctions 
to arouse motives leading to acts of service. Here the question 
concerns, not the nature of the sanction, but _he susceptibility to 
suggestion. Individuals differ widely in personal character, dis- 
position, bias, responsiveness. For our present purpose the 
different kinds of susceptibility may be grouped upon two 
different principles of classification: first, with reference to insti- 
tutions; second, with reference to coercion and_ persuasion. 
Upon the first principle of classification, susceptibilities are 
primary or institutional, and secondary or supplementary. The 
institutional susceptibilities are those primary beliefs and desires, 
already mentioned in chap. 2, which form the psychic basis 
on which the several institutions are successively built up. The 
religious susceptibilities are the belief in moral perfection and 
the consciousness of guilt; the domestic susceptibilities are 
sexual and parental love; the political are common national or 
class consciousness; the industrial are consciousness of future 
wants and love of work. These susceptibilities, blended and 
homogeneous in primitive man, are separated out by the division 
of labor, and they become each the motive which holds its 
peculiar institution together. 

Secondary susceptibilites are those which modify the respon- 
siveness of the primary, and give that tone or bias to personal 
character which fits or unfits individuals for social life in general 
or for specialization in a particular institution. They are such 
qualities as cheerfulness, appetite, sensuality, thrift, avarice, 
curiosity, intelligence, pride, ambition, indolence, self-interest, 
love of life, antipathy, devotion, and hundreds of other finer 
and rougher shades of character which an exhaustive analysis 
would reveal. The above institutional susceptibilities, together 
with the secondary ones, are the motives which are appealed to 
by persuasion. Here, however, the second principle of classifi- 
cation is called for. 

Individuals differ in wide degree with regard to the amount 
of coercion or persuasion needed to move them to action. There 
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are qualities which render their subjects peculiarly susceptible to 
coercion, such as servility, fawning, venality, covetousness, 
timidity, deceptiveness; others, to which persuasion more 


effectively appeals, as devotion, magnanimity, heroism; others, 


not easily influenced by either coercion or persuasion, as stoicism 
and stubbornness. Besides these there are external circumstances 
influencing susceptibility, such as climate, rank, wealth, or pen- 
ury, friends and relatives, education and forms of government." 
Now, it is to be noticed that this grouping of susceptibilities 
does not affect the nature of the coercive and persuasive sanc- 
tions. The question with which we are now concerned is not 
one of casuistry, to discover in any given individual whether he 
is moved by coercion or not, but it is a question of the relative 
coerciveness of the different sanctions. This is the same for all 
individuals, no matter what the absolute amount of coerciveness 
exercised in any particular case. We are not inquiring whether 
Miss A is compelled to marry Mr. B, but whether women in 
general under similar circumstances are more subject to coercion 
than to persuasion. The latter is the social significance of coer- 
cion, the former is a certain individual grouping of sanctions 
and susceptibilities. Our grading of susceptibilities, therefore, 
does not affect the preceding analysis of sanctions. 

There is, however, an intimate connection between the two. 
Coercion is nota single act, but a social system—as such it is 
educational. It produces in master and subject the very qualities 
which render the one able to exercise it and the other susceptible 
to it. The one becomes haughty, intolerant, commanding; the 
other servile, obsequious, deceptive. The evil of coercion does 
not consist in unwelling service, but in the low personal character 
which it cultivates. The slave, born and reared as such, and 
with no idea of freedom, obeys his master with willingness. It 
is not that he is consciously coerced in any particular act, but 
that the system has kept him so low in manly qualities that he 


* Were there space and occasion, we might draw up a table of beliefs, desires, and 
susceptibilities, like BENTHAM’s “ Table of the Springs of Action,” but with reference 
to the above classification. Bentham uses the terms “exciting causes,” “ bias,” “ cir- 
cumstances influencing sensibilities,” but I have attempted to avoid his hedonism. 
See Works, Vol. I, pp. 21, 22, 197 (Edinburgh, 1843). 
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knows not that he is being coerced. On the other hand, the 
persuasive system educates the qualities of persuasiveness — 
eloquence, reasoning, politeness—and the qualities of respon- 
siveness — devotion, love, heroism, ambition. 

Returning now to the question of sanctions, it is to be noticed 
again that in primitive slavery or polygamy all the sanctions are 
blended, undifferentiated, centered in one man and annexed to 
commands in varying proportions. The coercive, although the 
most patent, is not therefore the most powerful. Wife and chil- 
dren prefer slavery to freedom, for freedom means death, but 
slavery means protection. Persuasive sanctions depend not only 
on the susceptibilities, but also on the circumstances of the one 
who responds. The fact that coercion is inadequate to sus- 
tain private property is also vividly shown in the appeal of the 
proprietors to religious sanctions. Fetiches, taboos, ancestors, 
penates, hearth fires, were all summoned as persuasive means of 
protecting owners against the owned and unpossessed. And 
with the growth of conquest and empire the religious sanctions 
became more and more pervasive, organized, and awe-inspiring. 
But the coercive sanctions, when thus blended, tend, as already 
intimated, to overshadow the others and to give character to the 
relationship, both from the side of the proprietor, as the means 
of expressing his personal character, and from the side of the 
servant, as suppressing his personal character. It also furnishes 
the basis for ‘a new organization of society which shall take the 
place of kinship. Before developing this phase of the subject 
we may sum up our conclusions on the nature of coercion and 
persuasion as follows: 

Coercion is a command, express or tacit, issued by a determi- 


nate person with power to enforce obedience on others by means 


of external material or bodily suffering. It differs from persua- 
sion in that the latter does not depend primarily on material 
means for inducing compliance, but mainly on direct psychic 
influence. It differs from the commands of public opinion, or 
general will, in that these are issued by indeterminate persons, 
and their enforcement is problematical. It differs from the 
so-called commands of God, or conscience, in that these are not 
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true commands, but are personal susceptibilities which must be 
appealed to through persuasion, public opinion, or coercion. 


CHAPTER V. 
ORGANIZATION, 


We are now to inquire how it is that coercion, originating in 
the homogeneous blending of all the sanctions and all the social 
institutions at the time of the earliest emergence of self-con- 
sciousness, contributes to the succeeding evolution of society. 
The problem is to follow out in the growth of chieftaincy and 
monarchy the accompanying differentiation and organization of 
the sanctions. 

The institution of private property enormously increased the 
food supply and population. Hostile tribes were thrown into 
contact. The thirst for conquest seized upon the more daring 
spirits who yearned to free themselves from the kin-communism 
of the tribe, and to appropriate for themselves more peaceful 
tribes and nations as their personal property. Or, religious 
fanaticism, suddenly marshaling together disjointed tribes and 
peoples, inflamed them with the common desire to conquer 
obedience to their faith. Whatever the motive, the central fact 
to be observed is that the motive is commen to those who join 


together. Otherwise there could be no joint action. It is com- 


mon beliefs or desires that bring men together and move them 
to those large constructive acts which reveal force and power. 
But this is not enough. A mob may have common desires. 
But, as long as its individuals are acting each for himself at 
cross purposes, their individual forces, no matter how powerful, 
will end only in equilibrium. To accomplish results they must 
be organized, that is, guided by one man. Further, if the mob 
is to become a conquering army, the leader must have, not only 
persuasive, but also coercive power over individuals. He must 
be clothed with sanctions which he can promptly enforce. His 
resources in enforcing them are the common desire of his 
followers who obey his commands. These he does not coerce, 
but persuades to do his bidding, by playing upon the personal 
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sanctions that spring from the common desires of each. By 
persuading the mass of his army they clothe him with coercive 
sanctions over individuals. He orders traitors to be killed. He 
appoints, promotes, and reduces his lieutenants. He distributes 
material rewards, and determines the pay of all beneath him. 
When finally his conquest is successful, and the army has settled 
upon conquered peoples, we find the following organization and 
differentiation of sanctions radiating out from the will of the 
monarch : corporal sanctions, applicable to the conquered peoples 
and the intractable elements of the conqueror; privative and 
remuneratory sanctions, including appointments, promotions, 
reductions, and removals, and control over the material sources 
of livelihood, applicable to the warriors and their chiefs; per- 
suasive sanctions, applicable to the courtiers, favorites, and chief 
holders of fiefs, and also supplementary to the sanctions con- 
trolling all the other subordinate classes. 

The organization of society is yet very loose. The thirst for 
private appropriation must precede the rise of public spirit. As 
soon as conquest is accomplished and the soil distributed among 
the chiefs, each becomes more or less a sovereign, and rids him- 
self of the coercive sanctions of the king. 

In the feudal organization of society, when thus first loosely 
thrown together (having omitted the minor stages which inter- 
vened since the original emergence of self-consciousness), we 
have the next extension of the principle of private property, the 
private appropriation of land. Primitive common property in 
land, so called, is not properly entitled to that designation, 
seeing that it did not spring from self-consciousness. It was 
simply the common use of land, which, in its abundance, attracted 
no more attention than did air and water. Animal instinct is 
adequate to mark off hunting-grounds, and to defend them 
against other animals. And, if we choose by metaphor to read 
into the minds of animals our refined and abstract self-conscious- 
ness, we may assert that they have developed the institution of 
property. But such would be only a metaphor. So, in our 
advanced civilization, after having developed the idea and the 
institution of property, we are tempted to read back into the 
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mind of primitive man a conception of which he was incapable. 
But the growth of population, the necessities of agriculture, the 
efficiency of organization, led to the private appropriation of 


land by the only persons who were in a position to appropriate 


it—the conquerors and chiefs of tribes. In settling upon a 
fixed territory we find a decisive step in the organization of the 
modern state, but it must be borne in mind that this step could 
be taken only by extending the principle of private property. 
The state originates as private property, like other institutions. 
The feudal proprietor was owner of the land, of the serfs, of the 
highways, the mill, the bakery, the courts of justice, and every 
tangible object and personal relation that could be brought 
under his control. Even the king or overlord was but one 
among many private proprietors... He was not a sovereign in 
the modern sense, because, first, he did not receive his title by 
hereditary right, but was elected by the barons. In this his 
position but conformed to the feudal idea of property, wherein 
the estate reverts to the overlord, and the heir enters only on his 
own personal oath of fealty. But, second, the king was even 
more restricted by custom, which ruled in those days the lowest 
and the highest more rigidly than constitutions. Custom was, 
indeed, the constitution. The rights and privileges of property, 
the possession of coercive sanctions, the grading and subordina- 
tion of classes, were all minutely bounded and guaranteed by 
custom. Within these bounds the private proprietor was auto- 
cratic; and the king as monarch was supposed to have no addi- 
tional powers beyond those which belonged to him as a landed 
proprietor, except to organize the military forces, to support 
them by his prerogatives, and to declare and execute the custom 
of the land. That he could enact a law repealing the custom 
was inconceivable. 

But, as we know, political and industrial conditions were 
against the permanence of this loose organization. The anarchy 
of the period, resulting from the private sovereignty of the 

*“The king, it is true, is a highly privileged, as well as a very wealthy person. 
Still his rights are but private rights amplified and intensified.” (PoLLock and Malrt- 
LAND, History of English Law, I, 209.) 
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feudal lords, forced upon the people the longing for a united 
government with adequate coercive powers, and the rapid 
changes in industry following the rise of commerce and manu- 
factures, the introduction of money, and the fluctuations of 
prices, broke down the rule of custom, and permitted the king 
to infringe more and more uqon its precincts. Thus feudalism 
gave way to absolutism. The theory of absolutism made the 
will of the sovereign the sole law of the land, and the fiction 
arose that custom itself was law only on the ground that “ what 
the king allowed he commanded.” 

Thus, in the rise of absolutism with the Tudors in England 
and Louis XIV. in France we have reached the culmination of 
the natural evolution of private property. The monarch or 
despot is the sole proprietor of all the land, and the adminis- 
trator of public affairs. His will is now called law, because it 
controls many people of all classes. But in theory he is still a 
private proprietor, and in fact also, because the sanctions which 
he controls are exactly those corporal and privative sanctions con- 
trolled by the primitive proprietor. They have, however, in the 


process of centralization, become differentiated, as above indi- 


cated. 

The following characteristics are now to be borne in mind in 
summarizing the foregoing rapid survey of the evolution of 
coercion : 

1. The growth of monopoly, or exclusive jurisdiction. Pro- 
fessor Ward has pointed out that in animal and plant life the 
stage of free competition is only brief, incipient, and transitional, 
and that it terminates in ‘‘something that can very properly be 
called monopoly.” ‘ The tendency of every form of life, as soon 
as it acquires superior powers, is to drive out everything else 
and to gain a complete monopoly of the sources of supply that 
surround it.”' The human animal has become paramount in his 
particular environment in harmony with this general law govern- 
ing all living things. 

2. But in addition to the biological law of monopoly we find 


the sociological law of centralization. Herbert Spencer has 


* American Economical Association, Vol. X, p. 48. 
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shown that ‘‘in societies as in living bodies increase of mass is 
habitually accompanied by increase of structure. Along with 
that integration which is the primary trait of evolution, both 
exhibit in high degrees the secondary trait of differentiation.”’' 
The biological form of this statement conceals the true character 
of social integration, namely, centralization and subordination, 
based on private ownership and coercion. 

A different defect is found in Ward’s account of social struc- 
tures. He finds the dynamic agent—the agent that causes 
change in structure—to be feeling. Feeling leads to effort. 
Effort consists in the ‘removal of obstacles to the satisfaction of 
desire,” and desire is ‘‘the underlying cause of all social pro- 
gress. Ittransforms the social environment. It modifies social 
structures and originates new ones. It establishes constitu- 
tions.” ? 

We must, of course, allow that desire is the underlying cause 
of social change. But in doing so we must give such a broad 
definition to desire that that term becomes meaningless. Ask 
the schoolgirl why she did so and so, she answers: ‘“’Cause I 
wanted to.” But why did you want to? ‘Just because I wanted 


to.” This answer is not adequately specific, whether advanced 


by the girl or by Mr. Ward. We must discover not merely that 
y 


desire causes change, but why it is that desire causes this or that 
particular change. Now, the true immediate cause of organiza- 
tion is not desire, but necessity. Increase of structure does not 
remove the obstacles to happiness, but as often the reverse. It 
brings subordination, which lessens happiness. Workingmen do 
not join trades unions because they enjoy it, but because they 
must. So with capitalists organizing trusts, patriots in founding 
anation. The compelling force is the increasing density of 
population and the increasing struggle for existence. Organiza- 
tion is simply the means whereby those having allied interests 
are brought together under command of a single will, so that 
their combined energies are directed promptly on a given point 
of attack. Survival comes to the organized group, and in the 

* Sociology, Vol. I, p. 459. 

? Outlines of Sociology, p. 178. 
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course of time the surviving group becomes larger and larger, 
and its machinery of organization more and more inexorable and 
despotic. This is necessary for the sake of survival. Social 
institutions are not picnics or fishing clubs. If they were, they 
would quickly fall apart. They are organized for struggle, 
survival, and supremacy. There is iron in them. They are 
based on the coercive sanctions intrinsic in private property, 
which is the social expression of self-consciousness and the 
origin of social institutions. Herein social organization is 
fundamentally different from physical or biological organization. 

These sanctions, radiating from one man, give, on the one 
hand, unity, power, and survival to the social organization, and, 
on the other hand, increased scope and freedom to the mere 
wishes, choices, commands, and personal character of the auto- 
crat. In the long run centralization may bring happiness to the 
subordinates, which seems to be the main justification of organi- 
zation in the eyes of Spencer and Ward; but whether it does 
so or not is a matter of secondary importance. Survival first, 
happiness afterward. The latter can receive no attention what- 
ever until the period of conflict has passed and coercive organiza- 
tion has achieved unquestioned supremacy. Those individuals 
and classes who reverse this order and seek happiness first are 
both immoral and increasingly extinct. Abraham’s polygamy 
was justifiable because necessary, Brigham Young’s was immoral 
because only utilitarian. 

3. The coercion exercised by the monarch is not absolute 
and unlimited, but is conditioned by the character, circumstances, 
and stage of civilization of his subjects. He represents the 
organized coercion of society, but coercion is only one of the 
controlling social relations. Equally important are love, rever- 
ence, hunger, inertia, custom, and multitudes of petty local and 
private quests. As long as his coercion does not infringe too 
far upon the daily lives of his people, and they are secured in a 
measure of their customary beliefs and enjoyments, their entire 
strength, otherwise unorganized, is vouchsafed to him and 
appears in his hands as the coercive sanctions and the subordina- 
tion of individuals to his wishes. 
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This evolution of society and coercion has grown out of 
unreflective, imitative, customary, and traditional ways of think- 


ing and living on the part of the entire mass of people. There 


has been no literature (except as it may have been handed down 
from a former civilization), no philosophy, no science. Industry 
has been mainly agriculture, and trade has been barter. Religion 
has been natural or ethnic, as distinguished from ethical, and 
government has never been troubled with problems of abstract 
justice or the rights of man. It is the period of naive, empiric, 
imitative, unreflective self-consciousness, corresponding to the 
childhood and youth of the individual. The psychic distinction 
between this and the succeeding or reflective stage is of such 
prime importance for the theory of sovereignty as to require at 
this point a careful examination. 
Joun R. Commons. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


FACTORY LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN IN CANADA 


BEFORE entering upon the subject proper, it seems necessary 
to make some comments upon the manufacturing interests of th: 
country under consideration. A mere presentation of the pro- 
tective laws would seem to place Canada in a bad light when 
compared with Great Britain and the United States. But, when 
read with an intelligent understanding of her position among th: 
manufacturing nations of the world, odious comparisons cannot 
be drawn. 

Although Canada is not primarily a manufacturing country, 
yet the manufactures of certain portions are worthy of attention 
Like other new countries,’ the vast agricultural interests are the 
most prominent. Canada, as a united colony, is new, the first of 
last July marking the thirty-second year of her birth. And 
this is but a short time in which to develop industries. The 
great part of the Dominion yet in its infancy may have before it 
a future in which untold wealth shall be gained from its manu- 
factures. The mighty prairies of the Northwest may yet have 
great manufacturing centers. The Klondike gold may build 
great cities on the western wilds. But all this is suppositious. 
What exists now is the vital question. 

The smaller and the older Canada, too, looks chiefly to agri 
culture, mining, and fishing for its revenue, but manufacturing is 
receiving some share of attention, particularly in Quebec and 


Ontario. In the maritime provinces it is not of the same 


importance. Canning factories for the preserving of fish and 
fruit, and cotton and woolen factories, and sugar refineries, are 


the most prominent. 

With such a condition of affairs, it is not surprising that fac- 
tory legislation should not have attained the proportions that it 
has in England and the United States. In both of these coun- 
tries we have nearly a half century of struggle before any legal 
attempts were made to lessen the evils connected with factory life. 

‘No attempt has been made to include an account of the manufactures of the 


separate colonies prior to the formation of the confederation in 1867. 
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The shocking brutalities practiced upon the employés in Brit- 
ish factories in the early part of this century have no parallel in 
Canadian history. The factories here have grown up gradually, 
and at no time has there been a literal emptying of the country 
into manufacturing towns, as was the case in New England forty 
or fifty years ago. Manufacturing industries in Canada are on 
the increase, as is seen by examination of the censuses of the 


last three decades. Small industries are continually springing 


up, and the number of large ones has greatly increased. The 


actual increase for the Dominion for the last twenty years is as 


follows: 


Value of articles 


Number employés 
produced ploy 


$221,617, 


49,73! 309,731, 


75,968 476,258, 


The census of 1871 does not give the number of establish- 
ments, and the figures for that year are for only the four original 
provinces. Since confederation there has been a steady growth 
of factories. The growth has been rapid, too, when we consider 
the population of the country and its increase during the same 
period, which is as follows: 

Year Population 
1871 : - 3,635,024 
1881 - 4,324,810 
i891 - 4,833,239 


The increase in the twenty years has been about 25 per cent. 
(.24+). The increase in the number of factory operatives for 
the same time is just double (.49+); an increase certainly well 
worthy of attention; and when we consider that a large propor- 
tion of these operatives are women, the importance of studying 
protective legislation becomes evident. There were in 18g91—and 
the numbers have not since decreased — 75,968 industrial estab- 
lishments, employing 370,256 workers; of these 70,280 were 


, Number of 
Year establishments 
IS7i.... 7 187,942 
1881. 67 254,894 
$91... 370,256 
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women and 7,076 girls under sixteen years of age. The tabu- 
lated statement below shows how this number is distributed 


through the various provinces: 


Employés 
Number of 


Province 


. 
Women | Girls | Men } Boys 


establishments 


9,615 | 404 
3,279 102 
19,513 | 1,844 
25,734 | 2,040 
| 7,872 
043 
6,537 


34 


~ 


British Columbia 
Manitoba....... 
New Brunswick 
Prince Edward Island..... 


Saint nw 


mo ow 


Canada... 75,968 | 273,424 | 19,476 


Nore.— Boys and girls are youths from fourteen to sixteen years of age; men and 


women all over that age. 


This table shows that about one-quarter of the employés in 
the whole country are women and girls, and it is the legislation 
for this large and important class, numbering 77,356, that we 
shall now proceed to examine. We may first take up the four 
original provinces, beginning at the east and with the oldest one. 

The story of protective legislation in Nova Scotia is soon 
told. There is none. But this does not necessarily imply a 
sluggish state of public morals; it is the result of a comparatively 
smali manufacturing industry, with a correspondingly small call 
for female labor. Yet, surely, 7,191 women and girls are worth 
governmental care. The number in itself is small, but when we 
remember that each one represents a present or a future home, it 
grows in importance. 

In the province the ten-hour day, or sixty hours per week, is 
the rule generally adhered to by employers; but the fixing of 
time rests wholly with them. No gross abuse of this power 
appears, and troubles between employer and employed have 
rarely occurred. The factories are not large, and are located in 
small towns where public sentiment would not permit the imposi- 
tion of inhuman tasks. 
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Adjoining Nova Scotia, and prior to 1774 a part of it, is the 
province of New Brunswick, which we shall next consider. 

Here we find conditions similar to those in the peninsula. 
Lumbering and agriculture claim the largest share of the people’s 
attention, and the manufactures do not furnish any very consid- 
erable part of the provincial revenue. We find here only 5,318 
women workers, and they, as their sisters in Nova Scotia, are 
dependent upon the leniency of their employers for fair treat- 
ment. There are no factory laws, only the penal code to pre- 


vent brutal acts. 

Next we pass to Quebec with its 25,916 female operatives, 
and here we find a very good code of factory laws, with special 
provisions for women and children; and we have two women 


inspectors whose duty lies wholly among the women employés. 
They have the rather imposing title of ‘‘inspectresses of indus- 
trial establishments.” 

The following is a summary of the laws, taken up under three 
heads :* I, inspection provided; II, hours of labor; and III, sani- 
tary regulations. 

I. INSPECTION PROVIDED. 


This was provided in 1889, and inspectors are appointed by 
the lieutenant-governor in council. (52 Vict., chap. 30.) 


II. HOURS OF LABOR, 


1. No girl or woman shall be empioyed in any manufacturing 
establishment or workshop for more than ten hours in any one 
day or for more than sixty hours in any one week, unless it be 
for the sole purpose of making a shorter working day on Satur- 
day. 

2. One hour shall be allowed each day for meals, if the 
inspector so direct, but such hour shall not be counted as a part 
of the working time. 

3. The day of ten hours shall not begin before 6 A.M., nor 
continue after g P. M. 


* This is the method of treatment adopted by the writer in an article on “ Factory 
Legislation for Women in the United States,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 


September, 1897. 
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4. The inspector may, if he sees fit, prolong the employment 
of children, girls, and women [to twelve hours per day |, provid- 
ing the working day does not begin before 6 A. M., nor continue 
after g p. M., under the following circumstances : 

(a) When any accident, which prevents the working of any 
industrial establishment, happens to the motive power or 
machinery. 

(6) When, from any occurrence beyond the control of the 
employer, the machinery, or any part of the machinery, of any 
industrial establishment cannot be properly worked. 

(c) When any stoppage occurs from any cause whatsoeve: 

5. Employers must keep a register showing the period of each 
day and week that children, boys, girls, and women are employed, 
and the hour at which they commenced and finished working. 

The text of the foregoing may be found in 57 Vict., chap 


30, secs. 3025, 3026, and 3027. 


SANITARY REGULATIONS. 

These are not enactments made especially for women, but 
for all employés, regardless of age or sex. However, it seems 
fitting to cite them here to show that the health of the women 
operatives is not neglected. 

1. Industria] establishments must be built and kept in such 
manner as to secure the safety of all employed in them. 

2. They must be (a) kept in the cleanest possible manner; 
(2) sufficiently lighted; (c) have a sufficient quantity of air for 
the number of persons employed; and (d@) provided with effect- 
ive means for expelling the dust produced during the course of 
work, and also the gases and vapors which escape and the refuse 
which results from it. (57 Vict., chap. 30, sec. 3021.) 

3. The lieutenant-governor in council may classify as dan- 


gerous, unhealthy, or incommodious such establishments as he 
considers dangerous to the health of the operators, especially 
children, young girls, and women. (Same as above, sec. 3053.) 

The following sanitary measures were approved by the gov- 


ernor in 1895: 
(a) All apartments must be well aired. 
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(4) Thermometers shall be kept at spots indicated by the 
inspector. 

(c) Meals must not be eaten in workrooms. 

(d@) Employers must provide a place where workmen can 
warm their food and in bad weather eat their meals sheltered 
from cold, rain, or snow. 

(e) Good water and facilities for securing individual clean- 
liness must be provided. 

(f) Suitable and separate closets for the sexes must be fur- 
nished. 

(g) Women and children must be forbidden to do any 
operation connected with belting or other modes of trans- 
mission. 

Besides the above there are a great many measures for the 


protection of the workmen from machinery, fire, and other 


dangers, but it is not necessary to enumerate them here. A 
sufficient number have been specified to show that the sanitary 
regulations of Quebec are very complete, and, if fearlessly 
enforced, should render the factory laborer practically safe as far 
as life and limb are concerned. But accidents do occur, and a 
great many of them, as seen from the inspector’s report. In 
1897 we find reported 254 accidents, 24 of which were fatal. 
Out of the whole number injured only 13 are reported as being 
women, and none of these died. This is probably owing to the 
kind of work in which they are engaged. One hundred and fif- 
teen accidents, ten of which were fatal, were due directly to 
explosions, mainly of boilers, and women are not employed in 
work which would expose them to such danger. 

The latest reports of the inspectors are of a roseate hue, and, 
if not too highly colored, prove that factory administration in 
Quebec is of a high order. 

As far as women are concerned, the protective legislation 
compares very favorably with the best that is found in the United 
States. For here we find only five states regulating the hours 
of labor of adult women, 7. ¢., women over twenty-one, while 
thirty-two recognize the importance of fixing a time limit for 
all under eighteen, or for “children and young girls,” in the 
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language of the Quebec law. The sanitary regulations are in 
advance of any others found on the American continent. 
Taking up the laws of Ontario in the same manner we have: 


I. INSPECTION PROVIDED. 
This was provided in 1885 (47 Vict., chap. 39), and provision 
is made for the appointment of a woman inspector at the discre- 


tion of the lieutenant-governor in council. 


Il. HOURS OF LABOR. 

1. Ten hours per day, or sixty hours per week, shall be the 
legal period of work. 

2. The hours per day may be differently apportioned for the 
sole purpose of making a shorter day’s work on Saturday. 

3. Employers shall allow each child and young girl and 
woman not less than one hour for meals, but such time must not 
be considered a part of the ten hours. 

4. The inspector may permit overtime where accident, occur- 
rence, custom of, or exigency of trade demands it; provided 
no young girl or woman shall be employed before 64. M., nor 
after g P.M., excepting in factories for canning or desiccating 
fruit, where the time may be extended, under certain limitations, 
during the months of July, August, September, and October. 

5- That the hours shall not be more than twelve and a 
half in any one day, nor seventy-two and a half in any one 
week, and that such exemption shall not comprise more than six 
weeks in any one year, and that, in addition to the hour allowed 
at noon, an extra three-quarters be given between the hours of 
5 and 8, when work continues until after 7 P. M. 

6. Notice of hours of labor must be posted where women 
and girls are employed. 

7. Employers must keep a register showing exact duration of 
overtime, if any. 

SANITARY REGULATIONS. 

1. Every factory shall be kept in a cleanly state and free 
from effluvia arising from any source whatever. 

2. Factories must not be overcrowded. 
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3. Proper ventilation must be provided. 

4. Suitable and separate closets and other conveniences must 
be provided for the sexes. 

The text of the foregoing may be found inthe Ontario Factories’ 
Act, secs. 6, 7,8, 10, 11,and 28. (47 Vict., chap. 39, as amended 
by 50 Vict., chap. 35; 52 Vict., chap. 43; and 58 Vict., chap. 50.) 

We also find general measures for protection against fire and 
dangerous machinery. In the inspector’s report for 1896 there 
are 174 accidents reported, only seven of them being to women. 
Here, as in Quebec, this is owing to the kind of work in which 
women engage. 

In Ontario laundries, bakeshops, and stores come under 
inspection, the last two by separate acts. This is certainly 
indicative of great progress in Ontario, as it gives us the most 
extensive legislation of the kind in America. But the force of 
inspectors is wholly inadequate. There are four inspectors for 
32,151 establishments, with 266,716 workers, and only one 
woman to look after the interests of 35,317 women operatives. 

In the western country the necessity for legislation has not 
been sufficient to attract attention. 

From the above it would appear that a study of factory legis- 
lation for women in Canada simplifies itself into a study of the 
laws of Quebec and Ontario. 

Summing up, we have the following table: 


| | 
Number of 
operatives to 
one woman 
inspector 


Numberof | number of Number of 
Provinces | female women 


inspectors 
operatives pe inspectors 


British Columbia.......... 
Manitoba 
New 


Should we be satisfied with this condition? The number of 
women workers is steadily increasing, and we have reason to 
believe that it will continue to increase. The provinces should 


1,488 wa 

Ontario... 35,317 I 35,317 
Prince Edward Island. ....| | 
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be awake to the fact that it is easier to prevent abuses than to 
rectify them; easier to protect strong women than to care for 
wrecked ones; easier to guard the mothers of the next genera- 
tion than to provide homes for deformed and imbecile children 
a few years hence. 

Where the evils connected with female labor are not great, 
it seems to the provinces a needless expense to provide for 
factory inspection. Expenses could be limited by placing the 
work in the hands of local authorities, who could report to a 
central office. But the appointment of inspectors is not enough. 
There must be women inspectors where there are women employés. 
The greatest trials and hardships of a factory woman’s life can 
be told only to one of her own sex. Everywhere the importance 
—the necessity —of women inspectors should be insisted upon. 
This is being recognized by all thinking people. The leading 
women in Canada discussed the matter at a meeting of the 
National Council several years ago, and on their records stands 
the following resolution: ‘‘That the National Council do recom- 
mend all local councils to unite in a petition for the appointment 
of women inspectors for factories and workshops.” And their 
appointment is looked upon with favor by men. In his report 
for 1896 the president of the Board of Inspectors of Industria! 
Establishments for Quebec, in commenting upon the appoint- 
ment of the two women inspectors in his province, says: “We 
have but to congratulate the government on this experiment, by 
which it manifests all the interest it takes in the wives and 
daughters of workingmen, and the protection it wishes to give 
them.”’ 

It is to be hoped that at no distant date all the provinces of 
Canada will take steps to regulate the employment of women 
in the factories. All operatives would thereby be the gainers. 
Improved conditions for women mean a like improvement for 
men. No country at any time has attempted to regulate the 
labor of adult men in factories, as protective legislation has 
always centered around the weaker classes—the women and 
the children — but in every case the men have gained by these 
class enactments. The strength of a nation lies in its workers, 
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and whatever is conducive to their good should be regarded as a 
necessity. 

But Canada’s watchword is progress, and we may feel sure 
that she will not be slow to recognize the importance of pro- 


tecting her women workers from the inevitable evils arising from 
the rapid growth of manufactures. The time has passed when 
women depended upon their frailties for protection, but a new 


and better era is at hand when the working-woman may demand 
fair treatment in behalf of her womanhood and humanity. 
ANNIE Marion MacLean. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SOCIAL AND ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT." 


THE contents and main results of Professor Baldwin's book, 
Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental Development, are now, 
doubtless, so familiar to students of social and philosophical 
questions that it is needless for me to give any detailed account 
or analysis of it. The bulk of it is taken up with the attempt to 
show that the “principles of the development of the individual 
apply also to the evolution of society.” It maintains that the 
organization of the knowledge, of the conduct, of the ideals, of the 
individual person is effected not “exclusively by private tests,” 
but by a kind of social dialectic, a process of “take and give” 
and ‘give and take”’ between his social environment and him- 
self, by a process of imitation and successful invention on the 
basis of ‘‘social heredity’”’ and enforced adaptation to changes in 
the environment. Then, in the second place, that the “ general 
fact of human social organization’ may be conceived in the 
very psychological terms and principles that characterize the 
process of personal mental organization——that, in other words, 
the ‘‘so-called dialectic whereby the child comes to a knowledge 
of himself by building up a sense of his social environment, may 
also be looked at from the side of social organization ;” that, in 
short, the mental and moral organization of the individual, and 
social organization itself, may and can be explained by the same 
psychological principles. The resudts of the book are manifold, 
and I shall below refer to some of them in detail. The two 
chief results seem to have assumed, by general acclamation, places 
that were waiting for them in the constructions of contemporary 
science. The first one—that the self must be conceived as a 
‘‘socius,”’ as a bipolar unity, as either term of an antithesis, as 
an ego or an alter,as one term or end of a personal relation 


*Read before the American Psychological Association, New York, December 30, 
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arising out of a common or identical thought-content or action- 
content—has already been accepted as a fact by the sociolo- 


gists, and may be found doing duty under its own technical 
5 - 5 - 


appellation (the ‘‘socius”’) in the recent manual by Professor 
Giddings, of Columbia, called the Elements of Sociology. And 
the second — that soctety is a‘ psychological organization’’ —fits on, 
asa kind of coping-stone marked with the tmprimatur of a master- 
worker in the realm of mind, to the edifice that French and 
American sociologists have in the last ten years erected on the 
ruins of the biological sociology of the preceding two decades. 
Mr. Baldwin has thus done at least two things, either one of 
which would give him a place in the annals of scientific progress — 
shown, in the first place, with greater completeness and greater 
exactitude than any recent psychologist, the part played by social 
contact, by social action and reaction, in the mental develop- 
ment of the individual ; and shown, in the second place, the broad 
and deep psychological foundations of the greatest idea of this 
century, an idea that has a great réle to play in the next century 
—the idea, namely, that the progress of society depends upon 
psychological factors. 

Unlike Professor Dewey,' I must confess to having received, 
from even a first perusal, the impression that Mr. Baldwin’s book 
did actually, from its author’s point of view, achieve the object 
of his endeavors ; the exhibition, to-wit, of social organization 
and personal mental organization under the same psychological 
principles, the principles of imitation and generalization, of habit 
and accommodation, and so on. I did find it somewhat long and 
somewhat unduly discursive and lacking in symmetry and pro- 
portion, but I attributed these defects to the fact of its being an 
investigative and pioneer essay rather than a didactic treatise. 
One of the first things about it that please is its classical recog- 
nition (for after recent articles by Professors Titchener and 
Minsterberg we may call this very recognition classical and 
imperative) of epistemological principles, that is, self-imposed 
strictures about method and subject-matter. With Mr. Baldwin 


*See Philosophical Review for November, 1898, “Discussion” by PROFESSORS 
BALDWIN and Dewey; also Vew World for October, 1898. 
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himself, I think that Professor Dewey’s criticism and discussion 
of Soctal and Ethical Interpretations, important as it is from the point 
of view of the reorganization in several of our leading psycho- 
logical conceptions involved by the essay, tends very largely to 
overlook its professed point of view. Mr. Baldwin distinguishes 
carefully both his method and his matter from the method and 
matter of other psychologists, and would be the first to denounce 
the idea that he is to be held responsible for initial definite con- 
ceptions about the nature of personality (a thing that Professor 
Dewey finds to be sadly lacking), or the nature of mind and 
mental processes. Questions ‘“ about the nature of mind,” he has 
told us in his first volume, and in his second too, are largely 
independent of questions of origin. If Mr. Baldwin is, perhaps, 
somewhat more dogmatic about his contention that society is a 
‘‘ psychological organization,”’ seeming by this very dogmatism to 
be speaking rather as a sociologist than a psychologist, we must 
bear in mind, what many: of us know to be a fact, that the provinces 
of sociology and psychology for the present actually overlap, and 
almost coincide as to their common effort and desire to find the 
psychological basis for the phenomena of social organization and 
social progress, and that the sub-title of Mr. Baldwin’s book 
informs us that it is a study in social psychology. 

Mr. Baldwin’s point of view is genetic, the form of that 
method which (to use his own words) “inquires into the psycho- 
logical development of the human individual in the earlier stages 
of his growth for light upon his social nature, and also upon the 
social organization in which he bears a part.” In regard to this 
point of view, we ought, I think, to congratulate ourselves upon 
the successful employment to which it has been put by our 
author, and upon the extent to which he has enriched positive 
psychology by his observations and experiments. It is only 
natural, perhaps, that the genetic method should have led to the 
conclusion that the reality of the self consists in process and 
progress rather than stable equilibrium or peculiarity of personal 
content, but this is a result to which everything in post-Kantian 
philosophy and psychology that has followed the lead of Scho- 
penhauer rather than that of Herbart has been tending. It is 
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itself a net contribution to the psychology of personality, and 
an impartial critic of Mr. Baldwin’s book would probably confess 
that what Professor Dewey finds to be the ever-recurring circular 
process and argument from the self to society and from society 
to the self, and then back again, is its chief positive result and 
contention, and not its conspicuous defect. Mr. Dewey finds 
that Mr. Baldwin first assumes the self on the one hand and 
society on the other, and then tells us that in our mental develop- 
ment we oscillate and react from the one to the other. While the 
sense of effort at overcoming difficulties revealed in Mr. Bald- 


win’s argumentation may tend to support this contention, it is 
hardly a description of the book from its own point of view — 
the genetic one. Mr. Baldwin does not exactly assume the self 


and society; he assumes the fact of mental development, 
studies it in its genesis and growth, and finds that it involves the 
conception and the reality of the self as a soctus, as one term or 
the other of a common thought or action-content. I am per- 
fectly aware that these dialectical phrases about the self being 
one term of a relation in a common thought or action-situation 
have an illusive metaphysical character that is somewhat difficult 
to manage ; yet, if we patiently wait until the end of Mr. Bald- 
win’s investigation, we shall find in his account of the final con- 
flict between the moral man and society an underlying belief in 
the reality of human personality as something more than mere 
implication in a social situation or mere conformity to social 
process. 

Nor, to make another point about his genetic method, is Mr. 
Baldwin merely justified in the conclusion he arrives at from the 
employment of that method ; but he lets us see that he is amply 
justified in using the genetic method as a method. From his 
successful exhibition of the fact that organization and system 
are worked into the personal self only by the ‘social dialectic,” 
he has shown us that it is impossible to understand the nature 
of consciousness and conscious process apart from the genetic 
point of view. I wish to emphasize this point, because it so fully 
harmonizes with a good deal of important matter that has very 
recently been put forward, by such writers as Stout and Titchener 
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and Mr. McDougall, on the nature of psychological methed and 
the nature of conscious processes. While it is, indeed, becoming 
every day clearer and clearer that no single man can write a book 
upon psychology in general, it is becoming more and more 
imperative for all psychologists to arrive at some common agree- 
ment regarding the nature of mental or conscious process, so that 
the public may understand what is meant by psychology as the 
study of psychical or mental processes. In this last important 
book upon psychology we have the most definite confirmation of 
the idea that there can be, in the words of Mr. W. R. McDougall,’ 
no complete science of conscious processes as such, or rather 
(and more definitely) of the idea that conscious processes can- 
not be understood apart from the idea of function or genetic 
development. What I mean is that the time has come for both 
philosophers and psychologists to do all they can, by their defini- 
tions of consciousness and mental process, to disabuse the mind 
of the average man of the idea that we human beings possess con- 
sciousness for any other reason than the one reason that we may do 
something with this consciousness. Mr. Dewey complains that, when 
we read Mr. Baldwin’s book, we are always reading about a “ pro- 
"or an “ejective’”’ self, and never about 


” 


jective,” or a ‘subjective, 
any one personal self in the proper sense of the word; always, as it 
were, about a shifang and never about a stable self. Now, again, 
this touches the main point of Mr. Baldwin’s investigation. There 
is no self that is not an effort to accomplish something, to eject 
the ‘“ within” outward, orto subjectivize what is apparently with- 
out; and there is no consciousness or conscious intelligence that 
is not an effort to ‘“‘understand a complex situation,’ and to 
guide the action of the individual out of such a situation. Mr. 
Dewey is only too true to fact in saying that it is not always 
clear what Mr. Baldwin means by the projective self, and that 
this perplexes the reader, but there can be no misapprehension 
of Mr. Baldwin’s main contention that there is nothing sta- 
tionary or stable about the self but the process of its growth 
in a social environment and its imperative duty of affecting that 


*See Mind, January, April, July, 1898: “Essays toward the Improvement of 


Psychological Method.” 
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environment. ‘ The ego of which we think at any time is not 
the isolated-and-in-his-body-alone-situated abstraction which our 
theories of personality usually lead us to think. It is rather a 
sense of a network of relationships among you, me, and the 
others, in which certain necessities of pungent feeling, active 
life, and concrete thought require that I throw the emphasis on 
one pole sometimes, calling it me, and on the other pole some- 
times, calling it you or him.’’ After Mr. Baldwin’s work we see 


clearly the meaning in such a definition of psychology as Mr. 


Stout’s: ‘* Psychology is the positive science of mental process,” 
a mental process being one in which certain new adjustments are 
made out of the preéxistent fendencies that make up the natural 
self; and the test of consciousness being apparent newness of 
situation or difficulty of adjustment, there being in reality no 
line of separation between neural and conscious process. In 
other words, we rise from a study of Mr. Baldwin’s book with a 
fresh conviction that the point of view of dynamogenesis—the 
genetic point of view—is an absolute necessity to anyone who is 
arriving at clearness and exactitude in his conception of the self, 
or of consciousness, or of mental process. 

It is, I am convinced, only a firm hold of this point of view 
that enables us to understand the uniqueness of Mr. Baldwin's 
work. For, to be sure, there is nothing unique in the idea that, 
as we say, the content of the self is social, or largely social. 
Plato and Aristotle discovered that, and Bentham and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen and scores of other people state this truism or platitude in 
modern phraseology. It is not, however, from the side of content 
that Mr. Baldwin has insisted on what is common to the self and 
others, but from the side of form, from the side of personal 
mental organization: he has shown the necessity of the social dia- 
lectic to the formal organization of a man’s own tendencies to 
action, or of a man’s own self-development and self-knowledge. 
His book is from first to last psychological in so far as his subject 
is mental process and its organization ; only, the factor of mental 
organization whose workings he exhibits to us isa relatively new 
one—not the well-known ethical self, nor the epistemological 
self, nor the logical self, nor the metaphysical self, nor the 
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zwsthetic self, but the social self. He has shown us with 
psychological exactness the working of a new dialectic in the 
growth of the mind—the real or action dialectic of a self whose 
competing tendencies to movement are harmonized and balanced 
by the social forces of imitation and accommodation and inven- 
tion, and so on. 

As to positive psychology proper, the importance of the 
book lies, it seems to me, in the fullness of detail with which the 
relations of the thought-process to the movement or action- 
process are worked out. Our own sense of the ‘ general ”’ (this is 
a point in which Professor Dewey entirely concurs) is in entire 
accordance with the philosophy of association and suggestion, 
always assumed to be motor attitude; and from the general 
exposition of a “man’s interests as the intellectual reflection of 
his habits,’ and a man’s habits as motor phenomena to be 
explained out of earlier activities, and a ‘‘ man’s wants as a func- 
tion of the social situation,” we gain an insight into the real truth 
of the two formulz, (1) that what we do is a function of what 
we think, and (2) that what we shall think is a function of what 
we have done. It is only when we bear in mind the detailed 
completeness of Mr. Baldwin's study of the relation of thought 
to movement, not only in his second, but also in his first volume 
on genetic psychology, that we can see the possibility of zmzta- 


tion playing, in his eyes, the réle of the chief ‘‘method”’ in the 
process of social development. Imitation is to him a peculiar 
“circular” order of reaction, by virtue of which the organism 


discharges certain repetitions of movements that further life- 
processes. Applied to the individual it denotes that process by 
which he modifies his sense of himself by following out the 
action-suggestions that come to him from those round about him. 
And applied to society it indicates that process by which society 
appropriates or generalizes the thoughts of individuals by repro- 
ducing such of those habits and actions to which the thoughts 
of individuals lead, as tend to further social development. We 
are, as individuals and as a society, subject to imitative tenden- 
cies, because we are subject to suggestion, and because such 
suggested actions and movements as further our development 
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tend, by virtue of that expansive reaction-movement which is 
characteristic of all living beings, to reinstate or repeat them- 
selves in our psycho-physical organism. Imitation, in short, to 
Mr. Baldwin seems to denote the guasi-circular character of the 
action and reaction-process that continually goes on between 
man and his social environment. To Mr. Dewey it is rather an 
effect than a cause of social development, and to others it is 


only one of many factors in social development. There are, as 


we know, classical precedents in French and American writers 
for its use as the social process par excellence, but perhaps it 
would be fairer to Mr. Baldwin to say about him — not that he 
is another advocate for the imitation theory of social progress, 
but that he is a psychologist who has shown us what must be 
comprised under imitation, if we would take it (for want of a 
better word or conception) to describe that assimilation of the 
action-suggestions of individuals by society, which is no doubt a 
fact and a necessary means of social progress. If we think of 
how the world assimilated the teaching of a Socrates, or of 
Christ, or of a Darwin; of how it generally does assimilate, 
first the external characteristics, and then the actions, and the 
points of view of great men and their methods of “going to 
work,”’ we shall perhaps agree that it is the only way by which 
the world in general appropriates the thoughts of individuals — 
the matter that, according to Mr. Baldwin, constitutes the chief 
matter of social organization. 

This very idea that thought is the chief matter of social organi- 
zation, and that consequently society may be regarded as a psy- 
chological organization, has today, after the many years of our 
devotion to evolutionary philosophy, such a bold and novel char- 
acter that it naturally rivets the attention of all readers and crit- 
ics of the volume. It is a proof of Mr. Dewey’s breadth and 
candor of mind that he refuses to accept without criticism an 
idea which will of course be so welcome and so gratifying to all 
idealists and to the social philosophy of idealism. It is foe good, 
as itwere, to betrue. The matter or the material of social organi- 
zation is not thoughts, it seems, but men— men and women 
and their activities, and such aggregations or organic groups of 
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men as nations, tribes, laborers, capitalists, the governed 
and their governors, and so on. But then, again, we remem- 
ber that Mr. Baldwin’s standpoint is the genetic one, and at once 
his apparent dogmatism about the force of ideas or thoughts seems 
somewhat less dogmatic. He is not thinking (he reminds us)— 
to use the language of Ténnies — of compantes, but of socteties, and, 
moreover, of society as human and psychical and “ personal,” and, 
further still, of society as progressive. And what is it, he holds, 
that makes society progress, if it be not the thoughts of individ- 
uals or the thoughts that arise in them in consequence of their 
efforts at social conformity and social and personal evolution? 
These thoughts, to be sure, he tells us, take the form of ethical 
ideals. Thus, if we agree to Mr. Baldwin’s contention from his 
own genetic standpoint, we shall not stumble over the apparent 
dogmatism of the closing sections of the book. The idea that 
society is a psychological organization is at once a new conclu- 
sion and yet a very old one—as old as the Republic of Plato. Of 
course, we must allow to Professor Dewey and other critics that 
Mr. Baldwin himself seems somewhat to desert his own genetic point 
of viewfand his own early frank recognition of “ epistemological 
considerations,” when he puts forward his theory that the matter 
of social organization is ¢houghts as a direct answer to the prob- 
lem ‘of sociology, and puts forward his psychology of personal 
and social growth as the thing which the sociologists have 
been seeking in vain. I am bound to say that I think he is per- 
fectly right in this, and that he has by his investigation killed, as 
it were, two birds with one stone—he has given us a true theory 
of personal, mental, and moral development, and at the same time 
laid down the basis for the sociology of the future. Only I go 
back to*my point about the positive value and character of Mr. 
Baldwin’s'whole book and whole psychology, and beg to insist that 
his*theory of the organization of society by the thoughts of the 
wisest and best individuals is not to be dissociated from his psy- 
chology that thoughts cannot become the matter for new thoughts 
save in so far as the actions to which they lead are tested on 
the side of their social-survival value. It is a conclusion from his 
psychology of the relation of thought to movement that society 
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cannot have true thoughts about itself save in consequence of 
right actions, and the teaching of the book is that, for the initia- 
tive in action that goes beyond convention and law and custom, 
society is dependent upon the truly inventive individuals in its 


midst, 7. ¢., the morally inventive—the individuals who have a 
genius for action and for thoughts that are morally and socially 


fruitful. 
The closing reference to the value and the reality of the 


thoughts about duty that individuals may and do have is, to my 
mind —as indicated earlier—a counter-active to everything in 
the book, and in the legion of contemporary books upon social 
ethics and social psychology and philosophy, that seems to 
merge the individual in a mere relation of ego and alter, in any 
action-content, any mere set or order of common duties, any 
mere ‘“‘common thought-situation,” any mere ‘ moving-equili- 
brium,”’ of social force in conflict with or in union with cosmic 
force. The closing suggestion and affirmation that, in the case 
of a final conflict between social requirements and an individual’s 
own conception of his duty—<“haz, in such a case, ‘nothing can be 
done,’’ that the individual must be left to do what he conceives 
to be his martyr duty, and that society must be left to mark the 
nonconformity of the individual by the hemlock, or the cross, or 
the bullet, or the ostracism that is so hard to bear—all this is 
the best possible proof that Mr. Baldwin has, to his own mind, 
been describing, not a mere logical dialectic, but a real process 
of action and reaction between individual persons and their envi- 
ronment, and that he would not put forward his theory of the socius 
as a dogmatic definition of personality. The last emphasis of 
his essay is upon personality, and upon the whole reality of per- 
sonality as consisting in a possible unswerving and immediate 
response to duty, duty having, as he rightly insists, no complete 
logical sanction. That is, the reality of a personal being is made 
to consist in a necessary progression in the direction of duty ; 
and the whole content of duty is made to consist in an active and 
progressive personal relation to a world of persons. No sounder 
view of personality or of conscience has ever been taken. 
The merit of it, in Mr. Baldwin’s case, consists in his having 
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maintained it in battle with the mountainous waves that have been 
raised by the idea of social evolution and the social organism, 
and what not. His genetic standpoint, adopted by him at the out- 
set for the purely logical reasons of distinction and command ot 
subject-matter, has a future in the sense that it may be adopted 
as affording real ground, real ferra firma, to the teacher of ethical 
science, as well as to the expounder of psychology and philosophy 
It is positively healthful for people to be told that there is no 
reality about their personality unless they continue to progress, and 
that they cannot possibly progress alone, without taking others 
along with them; for without the progress of others they will be 
devoid of any possible confirmation of their own progress, and 
without any of the possible stimuli to new efforts and new actions, 
resulting in a new organization of their own personality, in which 
alone their reality consists. 

This last remark leads us to repeat deliberately what no care- 
ful reader of the volume can fail to perceive —a thing that Profes- 
sor Dewey also strongly emphasizes —that Mr. Baldwin’s book has 
a vitality that is altogether broader and deeper than that of any 


special study, however penetrating. It is one of the most impor- 
tant constructive works that have appeared in the psychology and 
philosophy of the last decade. 


W. CALDWELL. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE PUBERAL DEVELOPMENT UPON 
THE MORAL CHARACTER OF CHILDREN OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

EverRY organ of the animal economy exercises upon this, as 
a whole, a variety of influences. Some of these are of a nature 
more especially dynamic. In virtue of these influences the life 
of the organ is maintained in relation, by means of the nervous 
conductors of sense, with the central nervous system, from which, 
by reflex action, it may be diffused to the other parts of the 
body. Exaggerated in certain special pathological and physio- 
logical conditions, this action is not absent even in the usual 
conditions of life, although it often escapes observation. 

Another kind of action, to which Brown-Sequard and D’Arson- 
val particularly called attention, is of a biochemical nature, and 
has recently been brought into greater prominence by the thera- 
peutic applications advocated by these authors. This consists 
inthe fact that each organ, or rather each part of the organs, 
through the fact of its own functional activity, as well as from its 
own organic life, elaborates and secretes on its own account spe- 
cial products and ferments, of which the blood becomes the col- 
lector,and by this path they come to influence the other cells 
and parts, rendered in this way solidary. 

We have, then, in the nervous system and in the blood two 
collectors of the various forms of energy developed by the 
organic life and functionality of the organs, by means of which 
each of these comes to influence powerfully the life of the others. 
How and to what degree this influence is exerted is still obscure 
for many organs; for others, on the contrary, as for the thyroid 
gland, light begins to appear, through repeated observations and 
experiments, the close relations being now well known which 
connect the condition and the presence of this gland with cretin- 
ism and with mycoedema. Equally well known, at least in part, 
are the relations which connect the development of the genital 
organs with the physical conditions of the organism. 
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At the epoch of puberty, when the organs of generation 
attain their development and are awakened to functionality, nota- 
ble changes occur in the physical character of young ‘people. 
The stature in this period undergoes remarkable oscillations. 
There is first a period of repose and gathering of strength, as it 
were, in which its increase is very slight; then follows a period 
of rapid growth, which in the girl usually takes place between the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth year, while in the boy it takes place 
usually between the fifteenth and the sixteenth. According to 
my investigations,’ the average increase of stature in girls in the 
year of greatest growth has reached eleven centimeters ; in boys 


the average increase was eight centimeters. There follows 


another period of sluggishness, in which the sexual hair grows, 
and the voice changes, becomes deeper in man and higher in 
woman. In this period also the capacity of the thorax increases, 
the muscular system is developed powerfully in man, the adipose 
tissue in woman, who receives therefrom roundness and beauty of 
form, while there is established in her the ovulation associated 
with the menstrual discharge, and in the male the spermatic 
secretion begins. And that these changes are in close depend- 
ency on the development of the organs of generation is proved 
by the fact that when, either from natural condition or accidental 
cause, the organs mentioned are atrophied or injured or destroyed, 
these modifications are lacking. 

I had in my charge in the asylum two individuals with the 
genital organs atrophied. In one of these, aged thirty-three, the 
voice was thin, the beard was lacking. The other, still in the asy- 
lum at the age of more than forty years, is entirely beardless, 
and without hair on any part of the body except the head, the 
eyebrows, and the eyelashes. His voice is a falsetto; manly 
energy is lacking. 

Castration of males before the age of puberty also prevents 
the development of the beard and the larynx, and produces the 
same effects as the spontaneous arrest of the development of the 
generative organs. Dupuytren, dissecting the corpse of a man 


* ANTONIO MARRO, La puberta studiata nell’ uomo e nella donna, etc., p. 13: 


Torino, 1898. 
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made a eunuch in early childhood, observed that the larynx was 
a third smaller than that of complete men of the same age and 
size. The glottis was very small and the laryngeal cartilages 
little developed, as inachild. This is the reason why eunuchs 


keep their treble; and a barbarous speculation used to mutilate 


the boys destined to become singers in the Sistine Chapel. Mus- 
cular force also undergoes a check in eunuchs; old age comes 
upon them early. 

To these organic modifications in the physical conditions 
correspond others in the psychic field. If we wish to investigate 
the quality of the modifications in virtue of which the develop- 
ment of the organs influences, first biologically and then organi- 
cally, the entire organism, we find that the characteristic of the 
dynamic effects provoked by the genital organs is, in the male 
particularly, the active vascular dilatation, which locally favors 
the act of generation, while in general it impresses upon the 
organism the real character of youth, the general vital turgidity. 
On this basis rise the various psychic manifestations character- 
istic of youth: the vivacity, the rapidity of the mental processes, 
and consequent variation of the state of the mind, with limited 
field for reflection, which requires the fixing of the mind upon a 
determined number of images. The expansive emotions, and in 
general all the sthenic passions—joy, impetuosity, courage—have 
for their biological basis this vascular dilatation, and in this we 
find, both in normal and in pathological conditions, the moving 
principle of the conduct of the individual during this period of 
life, especially so far as it reflects the sexual instinct. Taking 
into account the conditions required for the satisfaction of the 
sexual instinct, either in the zodlogical scale or in man himself, 
it will not be difficult to admit, as I indicated in the International 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology held at Geneva in 1896, that 
the said instinct arises in the form of a complex emotion which 
sets in movement two mechanisms—the one internal and visceral, 
which serves in material and natural satisfaction of the instinct, the 
other external and expressed in the aggressive tendencies against 
the obstacles which oppose its satisfaction. In other words, I 
say that the particular emotive state created by the nascent 
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generative activity calls forth, not only emotions in direct relation 
with the satisfaction of the sexual instinct, but also an emotive 
state which is manifested in the tendency to combativeness, a 
complementary means to the satisfaction of the instinct itself. 

The reality of such a fact is evident in the various degrees 
of the zoological scale, and it is a matter of daily observation 
that bullocks, cats, dogs, and monkeys, which before the puberal 
development were quiet, easily managed, become afterward 
indocile and more or less dangerous, according to the species. 
At the period of cestrus these animals are all more pugnacious 
and more ready for violent reaction. Even the dog becomes 
less obedient to the voice of his master. 

In man, also, are observed evident manifestations of this 
natural condition. In his early years it may be admitted that 
his greatest relative cerebral activity is produced. On the 
physical side we observe that the forehead, the part of the skull 
corresponding to the cerebral hemispheres, and the brain itself 
are developed more rapidly in infancy than at any other age ; 
also on the psychic side it is a fact that the immense quantity 
of mnemonic images with which the brain is enriched, and the 
labor of association of ideas which takes place in one’s mind, 
are beyond comparison with those of the other ages, in which, 
however, the fruits of this are in a certain way gathered. We 
have also a proof of these truths in the criminal tendencies of 
children. Their most frequent fault is lying, a kind of cheating, 
a crime characteristic of civilized man, while deeds of violence 
are characteristic of the barbarian. At the time of puberty, how- 
ever, together with the accelerated development of the genital 
organs, we observe the rapid growth of the skeleton; the vital 
capacity is increased ; lungs, larynx, frontal cavity grow rapidly. 
And this development, quite evident in the white man, is much 
more so in the negro, who, at first orthognathous, becomes prog- 
nathous, acquiring a physical character of greater bestiality. 
The osseous projections which offer the muscles points of firmer 
insertion become more evident, giving the youth that virile 
appearance which constitutes one of the secondary sexual 


characteristics. 
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No wonder, then, that, in man also, tendencies to violence 
develop in correlation with the physical conditions, especially in 
the degenerative state which most depends upon atavic condi- 
tions. Batef had already noted how the Indians in Brazil, easily 
managed in their early childhood, become at the age of puberty 
intolerant of any restraint." Every day we hear of assaults and 
murders provoked by the sexual excitement and the passions 
which accompany it, and criminal statistics go to prove that 
these crimes, and in general violent criminality, are displayed 


especially at the time of the sexual development and of the 


maturity of youth. As appears from my studies on criminals 
laid before the congress of Geneva, crimes involving personal 
violence, which are almost altogether lacking before the age of 
fifteen, when criminality against property is already developed, 
quickly reach a high percentage in the period following, so that 
at the age of twenty-five they have already reached the half, 
and in this same period are found eight-tenths of the mixed 
offenses of highwaymen, which are counted among the crimes 
against property. In the prison itself the most frequent infrac- 
tions of discipline—resistance to the guards, acts of violence 
against the furniture ——occur among the young prisoners.? Only 
a few months ago, in a case tried at Vercelli, a mother testified 
that her son, an excellent young man, amiable, laborious, and 
helpful to the family, became, after he had been enticed into 
relations with a woman of evil life, lazy, thievish, and violent, 
going so far as to beat his own mother. The same thing has 
been observed in other young men. In my opinion the sodomy 
of degenerates cannot be referred to any other cause than the 
instinct of combativeness, and, therefore, of cruelty, which is 
developed along with the sexual instinct and reappears abnor- 
mally with it, and is exercised upon the object of the passion 
instead of being exercised upon rivals, in virtue of that law, 
called fransfest, stated by Sully. 

Paolo, a painter, a young man of eighteen years, and of good 
disposition, at a ball becomes acquainted with Catherine R., a 


* SPENCER, Soctology, Vol. I. : 
* ANTONIO MARRO, / caratteri dei delinguenti, p. 267. Torino, 1887. 
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woman of loose morals, separated from her husband. The rela- 
tions between the two last for some time in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the family, until Catherine, after having given Paolo the 
syphilis, grows cold toward him and excites his jealousy by tak- 
ing another lover. Paolo complains of his abandonment, but 
she repels him with contemptuous words. In exasperation he 
seizes a razor and with two strokes cuts her throat, killing her. 
He then turns the weapon against himself and inflicts two great 
wounds in the left side, one of them penetrating the pleural cavity. 

There are numerous cases of amorous couples who drown the 
transports of their embraces in a violent death. Another proof 
of this observation of the impulsivity of the sexual instinct is 
found in the decidedly morbid acts developed in the period of 
puberty. In the cases of psychosis of puberty observed and 
published by me, it is remarkable that the patients who reveal 
an especial exaggeration of the sexual instinct by obscene words 
and tendencies always exhibited tendencies toward combativity 
and cruelty. During his convalescence one of these challenged 
his nurses to a wrestling match, in which they would throw each 
other upon the ground. On the contrary, the only case in 
which these tendencies were lacking was precisely that one in 
which there were no erotic tendencies, and the patient could be 
cured at home. 

In woman, in whom coquetry takes the place of combativity 
in the struggle for love, we find lacking this criminal tendency 
to fierceness. The appearance of violent criminality is, further- 
more, much later, and rather in connection with maternity, under 
the form of instinct of defense of one’s offspring. 

These same conditions — more copious cerebral irrigation and 
consequent psychic hyperesthesia—could not fail to be sug- 
gested, though in an inferior degree, even in normal conditions. 
And such a fact was clearly revealed by a series of investigations 
of the conduct of young people of different social conditions and 
both sexes. The first investigation was made upon the young 
people in the Casa Benefica of Turin, in which are received waits, 
orphans, and children abandoned by their families. These chil- 
dren are received between the ages of ten and fifteen, and some 
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of them have already been before the criminal courts; therefore 
their conduct, if not their character, bears the impress, not only of 
their age, but of the conditions of life in which they were before 
entering the institution. This state of things must naturally 
bring with it an inevitable cause of perturbation, in so far as the 


disciplinary influence of the life of the establishment could not 


count for all, in equal manner, as moderator of the tendencies 
characteristic of the various ages of the different children. The 
younger the child was when he entered the establishment, the 
more benefit he must have received from it in the regulation of 
his conduct. An examination of the conduct of the children in 
the institution gives the following result: 


CONDUCT OF THE CHILDREN OF THE CASA BENEFICA, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO AGES. 
Age (years). Good. Medium. Bad. 

fe) 50 per cent. 20 per cent. 30 per cent. 

II 66 25 
61 17 
60 32 
7° 14 
65 30 
66 13 
50 28 
70 20 


Now, in this table, examining the good-conduct column, we 
see that it presents two minimums, one in the youngest age, the 
other about the relative maturity of the young men, that is, 
about the age of seventeen. We also observe that the same col- 
umn shows two maximums, of which one corresponds to the age 
of fourteen, the other to the age of eighteen, which is usually the 
last passed in the home by the young men. In the bad-con- 
duct column we find the maximum in the youngest age, and this 
could not be otherwise, as the children of that age cannot yet 
have received a disciplinary benefit from their stay in the home, 
which they have just entered. They also preserve still intact 
the germs of their naturally bad dispositions, which not only 
have had no correction from education, but have received in 
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addition, from bad example and from all the harmful physical 
and moral influences undergone, an incentive to greater develop- 
ment. Hence we note a diminution in the number of bad marks 
which presents irregularities which are, perhaps, connected with 
the greater or smaller number of boys admitted at a greater age. 
What is important to note, however, is the noticeable number o{ 
bad marks at the age of sixteen or seventeen, that is to say, in 
the two years which precede the last of the stay in the institute, 
which iast year, on the other hand, is distinguished by the smal! 
number of bad marks. 

The division of the same young men as regards conduct, not 
according to age, but according to the state of puberty, as appears 
from the growth of hair on the pubis, or the lack of it, gives the 
following results : 


Years, age of the boys. Number. Good conduct, Medium, Bad conduct 


10, not pubescent, 10 50 percent. 20percent. 30 per cent. 


10, pubescent, 

not pubescent, 66 
pubescent, 
not pubescent, 34 61 
pubescent, ‘ 56 
not pubescent, 56 


uw > 


13, pubescent, 75 


14, not pubescent, 66 


N 
N 


14, pubescent, 66 


° 


15, not pubescent, 
15, pubescent, 
16, not pubescent, 
16, pubescent, 
17, not pubescent, 
17, pubescent, 

18 &1g not pubescent, 
‘pubescent, 10 10 


It will appear that in the years thirteen and fourteen the 
impubescent have the smallest portion of the bad marks, while 
those who begin to show signs of puberty have a large share. 
In the two following years, however, the larger proportion of 
bad marks is supplied by those who do not yet show signs of 
puberty; so that it would appear from these examinations that 
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either precocity or too great delay in the development of puberty 
-s wont to manifest itself in the individuals most inclined to pre- 
sent serious anomalies in their conduct. 

The second investigation of the psychic conditions of the young 
men during the years of the puberal development was directed 
upon the students gathered in the national academies (convitt 
nazionalt) ,* by means of questions addressed to their directors. 

The investigation was double, that is to say, one series of 


questions was directed to classifying the conduct of the young 


men in regard to the class which they attended, and the other to 
obtaining the same classification with regard to the age of the 
individual. 

The directors of the national academies to whom the double 
series of questions was addressed were thirty-nine. The direct- 
ors of five schools gave either no reply or an evasive one, while, 
on the contrary, the other thirty-four were polite. The answers 
to the first question, in regard to the conduct of the students 
grouped according to classes, amounted to twenty-nine, while the 
answers concerning the conduct of the students according to 
their age amounted to thirty. In the second set some directors 
included also the students of technical schools, omitted in the first. 

I had been guided in choosing the first form of inquiry by 
the hypothesis that the class attended represented, within certain 
limits, the proportionate degree of mental development of the 
various students composing the class, which ought to a certain 
extent to correspond to the various degrees of physical develop- 
ment, varying in different individuals, and to some extent in dif- 
ferent regions of the country. But from the answers received 
from some of the directors I was convinced that the variations 
in age among the students in any one class were too great to 
give me a sufficiently faithful representation of the conduct of 
the students in relation to the puberal development, the princi- 
pal object of my investigations. For this reason I started the 
second inquiry, based on the age of the students. 


*The convitto is a boarding establishment, maintained by the state, whose 
boarders are studying in the gymnasium (grammar school) or in the lyceum (high 
school). — TRANSLATOR. 
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In sending out the blank for the classification of conduct | 
had called attention to the fact that the indications of conduct 
should extend to all the various factors of it: discipline, appli- 
cation to studies, bearing with companions, and morality. | 
must observe that not all the directors gave to the various grada- 
tions of conduct the same value, and hence they proceeded from 
different criteria in their classification. The reports may be 
divided in this regard into two categories. To the first belongs 
that of Dr. Prevesio, director of the national academy of Turin, 
who wrote: “In determining the conduct, account is taken of the 
will and diligence in scholastic duties, as well as of the bearing 
and discipline in class and out, besides morality. If we consid- 
ered only morality and deportment, the praiseworthy would be 
in larger number. The imputation of bad conduct does not 
imply immorality or perversity through malice or precocity in 
doing evil, but especially neglect of duties and slowness of 
improvement.” 

The reports of the second category, on the contrary, gave to 
the qualification dad a more serious meaning. Thus Professor 
Tosi, head of the academy of Prato, wrote me: “I have not 
marked any student dad, because, either by good luck or from 
my way of looking at it, it has seemed to me that I had none 
such. I call bad those who are refractory to education. And 
if ever in other years I have had one or two, I have hastened to 
send them back home. I have classified as medium those char- 
acterized by uncertain morality, by less goodness of sentiment, 
by incorrect bearing, by lack of docility.”’ 

The directors who indicated a greater number of bad con- 
ducts among their pupils generally inclined to the first point of 
view, while those directors seemed to give the second interpreta- 
tion to the word ‘‘bad”’ who included under this head a smaller 
number. The pupils indicated by the latter usually count as so 
many cases, more or less evident, of moral insanity, congenital 
usually, which is often susceptible of being more or less cor- 
rected by the profound modifications of character which take 
place during puberty, while in other cases it lasts the whole 
life, receiving from the puberal revolution an impulse to more 
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serious manifestations. In fact, the director of the academy of 
Aosta, Professor Lanei, wrote that of the two bad pupils he had 
there one was expelled, while the other was improving. 


One first result of my double inquiry I obtained from the let- 
ters with which some directors wished to accompany the sending 
of the table of conducts. Here are some of them: 

“I can give a general opinion which cannot be evroneous: 
the boys are good, excellent, when they begin in the gymnasium ; 


they begin to become restless and ill-behaved in the second and 


third gymnasium class; in the upper gymnasium class they calm 
down a little and become more sensible. In the lycée, in gen- 
eral, they are quiet and serious.” (G. B. dal Lago, director of 
the Liceo-Ginnasio of Taranto.) 

“The boys up to eleven or twelve years, as a general thing, 
have no character; rare are the cases where they show a person- 
ality; they do not like to be ruled, directed, corrected. Between 
thirteen and fifteen their inclinations appear, and this is the most 
dangerous age. Animality, sensual needs, manifest themselves, 
and reason is not so developed that one is able to act effectively 
on it and constitute it a con:roller of the urgent instincts; but 
after fifteen the case is different ; one may reason with the young 
men, and if their nature helps them, they are almost always 
saved. When their nature fails, every effort is in vain. In gen- 
eral, the boys of the dangerous age are found in the third (mili- 
tary) division of the students, and in school partly in the fourth, 
partly in the fifth class.” (Professor L. Gambarale, Lucca.) 

“The greater number of the pupils whose conduct is not satis- 
factory,” writes one of these directors, “is found among the 
medium class, because the smaller boys make trouble, but are 
rarely bad ; the older boys, however, would be really bad if they 
were not in a boarding school. From my long experience I can 
assert that boys are generally restless from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth years, and that all are more lively and more restless, 
according to their individual characters, in the spring. I have 
two observations to make in regard to conduct. One, that this 
makes me especially apprehensive during the months of April 
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and May; the other, that restlessness and indocility seem to 
become contagious and common both in the schools and in the 
boarding houses in certain days of atmospheric agitation. But 
in defense of the scholars I must add that this nervousness does 


not appear exclusively in them.” 

This reference to the influence of the physical upon the moral 
is repeated in other letters. Thus one of the directors considers 
conduct correlative, not only with the age, but also with the intel- 
lectual development, and states in confirmation that he was 
obliged, last year, to expel for bad behavior two fifteen-year-old 
boys who were on a very low plane of intelligence and instruc- 


tion, and were still in the elementary classes. 

Discordant notes were not lacking, however : 

“The results for good or evil,’ wrote Dr. Avancini, ‘‘ depend, 
in my opinion, almost entirely on the way the boys are treated. 
It is unfortunate if, in reproof or punishment, gentleness, mod- 
eration, and justice are wanting. With these qualities, the bad 
become medium and even good; without them, the good them- 
selves may become worse than the worst.” 

‘The bad boy is an invalid who needs the tenderest care,” 
wrote to me Professor Paolo Giorgi, of Reggio Calabria. 

The results of the double inquiry are sufficiently important 
and conclusive. In the first inquiry, out of a total of 3,025 
pupils, 2,067 (or 68.30 per cent.) were marked good, 773 (25.55 
per cent.) medium, and 185 (6.11 per cent.) bad. 

In the second inquiry the results appear somewhat modified. 
The total number is 3,012. Among these those of good con- 
duct number 1,948 (64.67 per cent.), 784 (26.02 per cent.) of 
medium conduct, and 280 (9.29 per cent.) bad. We find, there- 
fore, a somewhat larger number of bad conduct, due partly to 
the different standard adopted by those directors who answered 
only the second inquiry, and partly to the fact that in the first 
classification many directors had considered almost exclusively 
the scholarship of the pupils, while in the second inquiry the 
other factors of conduct were taken into due consideration. 

Coming now to consider the conduct in the various ages of 
the young students, it will not be difficult for us to meet the 
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inconvenience of the diverse criteria with which the pupils are 
classified in conduct. It is evident that the error must reside in 
the manner of measuring the distance which separates abnormal 
conduct from normal, so that those who by some were consid- 


ered simply medium by others would have been called bad. If, 


therefore, we include in one single class all the good conduct, 
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and in another the abnormal, medium, and bad, we shall be able 
more easily to form an idea of the variations presented by con- 
duct in the various ages, in spite of the different criteria used in 
judging them. 

From this point of view I found that in the first inquiry the 
number of good conducts rises in the second year of attendance 
in the classical schools, as compared with the first year; in the 
third year I found a diminution again, and this diminution con- 
tinued until it reached the lowest point of good conduct in the 
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year of the fourth gymnasial class. The following year the pro- 
portion was notably increased, but this increase was not main- 
tained. I found, in fact, that the proportion of 73.73 per cent. 
reached in the fifth (or highest) gymnasial grade fell to 68.39 
per cent. in the first lyceal grade. 1 consider the reason of this 
to be that in the first grade of the lyceum there are many stu- 
dents from private schools and those of other localities, or from 
boarding schools where there are only the gymnasial grades ; and 
these new pupils, subjected to a discipline to which they were 
not accustomed before, do not make a good showing at first, and 
hence the smaller number of good marks in that year, from rea- 
sons not entirely dependent on the age. 

In the second inquiry, following the proportional number of 
good conducts in the various years, I obtained a very significant 
graphic curve. The good conducts in the first years gradually 
decline, till they reach their minimum at the age of fourteen 
years, to rise again to higher levels in the successive years, as 
may be seen from the table on the preceding page. 

Now, comparing the ages in which we note the minimum of 
the good conducts in the students and in the young men of the 
Casa Benefica, we soon see that there is a notable difference: 
the dad conducts among the students show a remarkable pre- 
cocity in comparison with the young men of the Casa Benefica. 
What I had observed in my examination into the nature of the 
latter class I found also in the deportment marks of the former ; 
and as in the Casa Benefica this assumes a remarkable precocity 
in the well-fed classes in comparison with the others, so in the 
boarding schools the precocity of the 4ad conducts is also an 
indirect result of good nourishment, which brings on the pre- 
cocious arrival of that crisis, disturbing temporarily the moral 
equilibrium of the youth, exposing him to easier infractions of 
the rules, to less activity in his studies, and sometimes to cen- 
surable acts of sensuality, thus making it more difficult to main- 
tain good deportment. Only later do we find high averages of 
good conduct, and rather in the youth in good hygienic condi- 
tions than in the others. My observations were not very differ- 
ent from those of Sikorski on the young Russians. Studying 
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the pupils of the military gymnasia, he found that those refrac- 


torv to education were, according to their ages, divided in the 


following proportions : 


Of the age of 11% years 


In Russia, as is well known, the development of puberty is 
early, either on account of the character of the race or on account 
of the use of stoves.’ 

In the feminine world I have studied the character and the 
conduct of the girls in the Barolo Home in Turin. In this insti- 
tution are received poor girls, already delinquent, who propose to 
reform and return to an honest life. The same cause of per- 
turbation exists for them as for the boys of the Casa Benefica. As 
they are admitted at every age from eleven to twenty years, 
although the other conditions exist required by the rules of the 
establishment, the disciplinability must naturally present varia- 
tions which depend upon other factors than the age, especially 
upon the frequent lack of education up to the time of admission. 

“The most difficult age to govern,” said to me a man who 
had charge of the education of the inmates, ‘is always that from 
fourteen to sixteen years; the girls at that age are regular little 
devils (vert demontettt); they blaze up for the least reason; they 
would tire the patience of a saint.”’ 

The prevailing characteristic of girls of this age is the eager- 
ness to make themselves interesting, and this is natural. Coquetry 
isan integral part of the character of woman. Nature and social 
conventions have assigned to her a rather passive part in sexual 
choice. Hence the need of attracting the attention of others is 
instinctive, and in this her choice can fall only on the means left 


*Dr. L. DuNAuD, Report of the Fourth International Congress of Hygiene and 
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at her disposition. When she has lost, or has never had, the 
power of shining among her companions through her own beauty, 
the showiness of her clothing, or the richness of her jewels, sh 
will try to make herself interesting by the grace of her bearing 
and movements, the expression of her countenance, or even the 
oddity of these, with affected coyness, with exaggerated suscep)- 
tibility, and so on. In the home not a few resorted even to 
means not likely to put them in the most favorable light, pretend- 
ing to be stupid, silly, or sick, caring little for the way they made 
themselves conspicuous, if only they did not remain in the shade. 

Classifying, from the reports received, the conduct of the 


inmates according to their various ages and according to the state 
of puberty indicated by the appearance of the menstrual flow, | 


obtained the following table: 


CONDUCT OF THE GIRLS IN THE BAROLO HOME (TURIN). 


Condition Number 


without menstruat’n 6 
with 
without 
| with 
without 
| with 

| without 
| with 

| without 
with 

| without 
with 
without 
with 
without 

| with 


QO: 


From this table it would appear that good conduct 1s main- 
tained better and longer in the girls without menstruation, while 
the deficiencies are marked in the girls with menstruation, and 
especially at the age of fourteen and fifteen, when there is 
observed a decided prevalence of bad conduct. After this stormy 
period of life, the conduct is seen to have a tendency to regulate 
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itself, there being an increase in the number of good and medium, 
while the bad disappear almost entirely. 

I could get only very limited information about the normal 
girls of other educational institutions. Reports came to me from 
two institutions, one in our city (Turin), one abroad. In the 
Turin institution the girls, to the number of thirty-five, are 


divided, according to conduct, as follows: 


ONDUCT OF THE GIRLS, ACCORDING TO THE AGE AND THE PUBERAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Puberal development | 


without menstruat’n 


Number | ir Reprehensible 


with 
without 
with 


“ 


without 
with 
without 
with 
without 
with 
without 
with 


It is obvious that reprehensible is taken in a relative sense, 
that is, with respect to study and the performance of tasks as well 
is to the observance of discipline and bearing toward fellow- 
students, without implying conditions which, naturally, would be 
incompatible with continuance in a school of high rank. 

To these data I may add those which show the conduct of 
the pupils of the educational institute of Romanshorn, Switzer- 
land. For these students, however, the conduct was judged 
separately in its real factors, that is, discipline, application to 
study, and morality. By morality Miss Loili Kofer, director of 
the institute, designates the sum total of the active moral qual- 


ities, such as abnegation, generosity, love of truth, constancy, 


delicacy of conscience, noting expressly that as to morality in 
the common acceptation of that word all of her pupils, without 
exception, leave nothing to be desired. 


Age 
13 I I 
14 
14 6 2 2 2 
15 ” 2 I I 
15 = 6 | I 3 2 
16 “ 7 | 2 2 I 
17 2 I I 
18 10 7 3 
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CONDUCT OF PUPILS OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL OF ROMANSHORN, CLAs- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO ITS REAL FACTORS. 


| 
Discipline | Application Morality 


Condition |Number| | 
[Good | Bad | Good 
| | | 


Me- 


dium | Bad | Good Me- Bad 


dium 


| without menstruat’n 
with 
without 
with 
without 
with 
without 
with 
without 
with 
without 
with 


ON 


~ 
we 


ws 


The small number of observations does not make it possible 
tc show the peculiarities of the conduct of the girls for individual 
years. We can, however, observe how, in general, their regulari- 
ties of conduct correspond with the first years of the puberal 
development; at sixteen years we do not find in either institute 
more than one single pronounced anomaly of conduct, while the 
age of fifteen still presents a relatively large number of them. 
After the age of sixteen there are not observed in either institu- 
tion conspicuous irregularities of conduct in any of its factors. 

Judging from these data, it would appear that in woman the 
period of the maximum irregularity of conduct coincides with 
the period of the maximum development of the skeleton, or 
with the establishment of menstruation. Hence, it depends on 
two factors: the maximum assimilation of nutritive material on 
the part of the skeleton, and the agitation provoked in the cen- 
tral nervous system by the arrival of the impressions of the 
genital organs in activity of development. This second factor 
explains the prolonging of the period of agitation in girls even 
after the arrival of the accelerated development of the stature. 
On the whole, comparing the two sexes, the irregularities of con- 
duct are less frequent and less serious in girls than in boys. 
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In the work of Roussel* containing the results of the investi- 
gation ordered by the senate of France on the charitable and 
correctional institutions for orphans and minors in France itself 
and in other countries, we find a comparative examination demon- 
strating such a fact, carried out under the best conditions of 
comparison. 

Roussel gives in this work the proportional list of punishments 
and rewards given the male and female inmates of the reform 
schools of Ruisseléde and Beernem in Belgium, governed by 
the same rules. 

In the period of time from 1860 to 1879 the average number 
of rewards and punishments for 100 inmates was: 


Boys. Girls 
Punishments, 31.1 per cent. Punishments, 25.7 
Rewards, 31.3 per cent. Rewards, 31.7 per cent. 


per cent. 


While in active good conduct the proportions almost balance, 
still with a slight excess in favor of the girls, we observe that 
the girls have a considerably smaller number of punishments. 
Not only the number but the inferior gravity of the offenses 
punished is in favor of the girls, as we see from the following 
figures : 


OFFENSES PUNISHED. 
Boys. Girls, 

Quarreling and fighting 53-90 percent. 17.4 percent. 
Idleness, negligence 1.80 21.3 “= 
Untidiness - - 10.70 24.7 
Disrespectful words 0.41 14.6 
Indecent acts and words 1.00 0.24 
Refusal to work : - 0.82 1.26 
Various infractions of rules 19.00 19.9 
Theft and attempted theft - - 9.60 oO. 
Attempts and plots to escape - 1.70 oO. 
Escape - - - - - 0.72 oO. 


A characteristic fact in the comparison between the punish- 
ments of the boys and the girls, besides that of the varied 


*THEOPHILE RousseEL, Enguéte sur les orphélinats et autres établissements consacrés 
i lenfance, etc. Paris, 1881. 
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proportion in the two sexes, is given by the different nature of 
the offenses which called forth the punishment: while in the 
boys active offenses prevailed —quarreling, fighting, thefts, and 
attempted thefts—the girls, on the contrary, surpass the boys in 
the number of what we may call passive or negative faults : idle- 
ness, negligence, and untidiness. The girls are more numerous 
in only one class of active offenses — sins of the tongue. 

This psychic hyperesthesia which in the male youth especially 
accompanies the development of puberty, and gives an indication 
of its appearance by the atavic spirit of combativeness in the 
degenerates, and among the normal youths by the restlessness 
which alters their conduct, constitutes the first powerful leaven 
of progress, in so far as through the law of “ransfest it becomes 
capable of arousing and maintaining the employment of force in 
the new directions in which is developed the social struggle for 
love no less than for the preservation of life Where the sympathy 
of the woman is seen, thither runs the activity of man. In the 
degenerate classes, both higher and lower, where physical force, 
reckless daring, are more highly prized than anything else, we 
have the violent criminality in full bloom: murders and robberies 
in the lower classes, and in the upper classes the duel. 

In proportion as the lot of woman becomes better among the 
nations, and she is more free to follow the maternal instinct, better 
educated, better advised on the choice of a husband, we see the 
man apply himself with greater energy and perseverance to the 
acquirement of the wealth and social position which make him 
preferred by the woman. The profiting by these tendencies even 
from the first years of puberty, that is, the turning to the benefit 
of the education of the young man, and to the profit of society, 
the new condition presented in him, is the greatest mark of ability 
in the persons appointed to direct the activity of the young. 
All our life long emotion is the steam engine placed at the serv- 
ice of our activity. Ideas, the cerebral patrimony, have only 
a limited part in the regulation of our actions; the real impulse, 
the living force, which guides them comes from the emotions ; 
whence, the stronger and more strongly felt are these, the 
greater the activity to which they may urgetheman. The more 
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numerous and powerful the emotions of a sthenic nature that 
animate a given labor, the greater will be the physical and moral 
ease in executing it and maintaining it at length. 

“Take a boy,” wrote Paulo Fambri, ‘‘and say to him: ‘I want 
to see how yourun ; go straight to that wall.’ If you have some 
authority over him, he will obey, but with little enthusiasm, and 
hardly without changing capriciously speed and direction, and 
taking his ease about resting, if the distance is a little long. 

“ But if, instead of one, you take three or four boys, and after 
getting them in line you say to them, ‘When I clap my hands the 
second time, start, and we shall see who will be first,’ the running 
will be lively, and each one will put into it all his breath and 
energy. 

“Best of all, if you announce and show them some prize for 
the winner, readiness becomes enthusiasm, and often mischievous 
enthusiasm, since you will often see these boys, just as at the 
races, try to get in one another’s way and block one another, 
even at the risk of hurting themselves.’’? 

In the conditions in which the emotions reign supreme in the 
life of man, on account of the scantiness of the ideative field, 
the activity shows itself especially impulsive, as that which par- 
takes of the nature of the determinant, and such is generally 
the spontaneous activity of the child or of the savage. The 
savage, incapable of attending to the labor of the fields or of 
any other nature for a few hours, dances for many consecutive 
hours, hunts entire days, gives himself up to the fatigues of war 
for many hours and days, without showing signs of weariness. 
The two essential instinctive tendencies which are at the base of 
all human action, that of self-preservation and that of reproduc- 
tion, act powerfully and directly on the mind of the savage. 
In hunting and fishing the objective is evident: it is the speedy 
satisfaction of the instinct of self-preservation which prevails in 
such employments. In the dance it is the satisfaction of another 
sentiment, that of vanity, a sentiment in direct relation with the 
sexual instinct; and it is also this which generally presides over 
the games which have over professional labors the advantage of 


*PAULO Fampri, Za ginnastica billica, pp. 158, 159. Roma, 1895. 
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being much more pleasing and considerably more tolerated. In 
the dance the savage has two aims: to show off before his 
women and his tribe in a way to waken admiration, with satis- 
faction of his own vanity; and to make an impression, by means 
of his contortions, of the demonstration of his agility, vigor, 
and skill, on the enemy so as to frighten them. A savage alone, 
who did not see himself admired or observed by anyone, would 
soon lose his admiration for the dance, just as without the fol- 
lowing of the prey he would not care for the running to which 
he gives himself up in order to hunt. 

In man at the age of puberty the sexual emotion awakes 
powerfully, while active social life opens before the young man, 
with all its exigencies. The development of the character 
required to satisfy the new conditions ; the compenetration of the 
two sentiments, that of self-preservation and that of reproduc- 
tion; the fusion of complex physical, intellectual, and moral 
qualities, of needs with sentiments, cannot take place except 
with real labor. From the conditions in which this takes place 
at the age of puberty will arise the most powerful influences on 
the future life of the young. 

The most powerful among the emotions, namely the sexual, 
which in this epoch is supreme, must be made to serve to keep 
awake the activity of man and direct it within the bounds which 
the social welfare requires. The attempts to suppress this emo- 
tion pregnant with dangers can serve only to corrupt the nature 
of man; they vitiate his mind with fancies harmful to the devel- 
opment of a solid character, when they do not open the way to 
vicious, anti-natural vices. Seguin criticised the separation of 
the sexes in the earlier years. The harmfulness of such a sepa- 
ration is still greater in that age in which, as the character of 
the person is forming, it is necessary that it should not miss the 
advantage of one of its powerful factors. 

The daily separation of the two sexes in special boarding 
schools or in special factories is exceedingly favorable to the 
growth of tendencies contrary to nature and is harmful to the 
regular development of the youths of both sexes. (It is in 
Athens where the women lived separated from the young men 
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that pederasty flourished.) Certainly the too prolonged asso- 
ciation of the two sexes is not exempt from dangers and incon- 
veniencies, but it is not by systematically avoiding dangers that 
one best succeeds in fortifying oneself against them. It is neces- 
sary that the sexual emotivity should not receive precocious 
satisfaction which would be harmful, but that it should be main- 
tained alive by the presence of the two sexes, so that each one 
might awaken in the other the instinctive inclination and the 
sentiments most adapted to prepare for the social strife for love, 
as it is agreed that this should become the basis of social fel- 
lowship. In the present social condition some of the factors 
of the struggle for love are subjective, others ejective, which 
emanate from the individual to exert an influence on the sur- 
roundings among which he lives; and others, more particularly, 
objective. The spirit of independence and of individual liberty, 
intelligence, moral power, beauty, and the other physical qualities 
which exert a power of attraction, social eminence, and wealth, 
constitute altogether the patrimony that man must cultivate and 
maintain with his own activity, sustained by the sexual emotion. 

The greater irrigation of the nervous system, and the eleva- 
tion of the sentimental tone which, as we have already observed, 
is in direct dependency on the puberal development, constitute in 
themselves a preparation for this strife. Very interesting and 
highly instructive in this regard is the case of infantile gigant- 
ism observed by Sacchi in his clinic at Genoa. Ina boy of the 
age of five and one-half years there develops a tumor on his left 
testicle of a coccidinic nature. With the appearance and devel- 
opment of the tumor occur noteworthy physical and moral 
phenomena. The organs of generation attain a precocious devel- 
opment. The young man grows rapidly in stature; the pubis is 
covered with hair as in the period of puberty, and the thighs 
and breast also are covered with hair; the beard appears on the 
face; the voice of the child changes; his muscular force 
increases enormously, so that at the age of nine and one-half 
years he was capable of lifting from the ground and placing on 
his shoulders the weight of a quintal ; in short, the characteristics 


of puberty appear. At the same time the boy, whose character 
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was gentle and affectionate, of rather feminine ways, becomes 
serious, attentive, and diligent in study. No longer fond of the 
company of boys of his own age, no longer fond of amusements, 
but with evident fondness for the opposite sex, although not a 
masturbator. In school he had the first place for conduct and 
for study. When he committed any fault, he could be easily 
corrected if reproved politely, but he was rebellious and resisted 
obstinately when threats were used. When the violence ceased, 
the obstinacy also ceased. At the age of nine and one-half 
years the tumor was removed. A month after the operation the 
hair began to fall from the beard, from the breast, and from 
other places. His voice gradually became childish again; the 
sexual tendencies vanished, and the boy, who had become more 
timid and shy, returns to the company of his own age and child- 
ish diversions. He became more disobedient to paternal correc- 
tion, though attentive and studious in school. The muscular 
force diminished notably, and the development of the genitals 
was checked. 

Sikorski relates that in Russia the disobedient boys of the 
schools depending on the minister of war are never definitely 
expelled from the schools. Those who show a profound moral 
corruption, or who exercise a pernicious influence on their com- 
panions, are sent from the other progymnasia and gymnasia to 
the progymnasium of Volsk, in the province of Sarahoff, which 
operates as a school of correction, and here they are kept until 
their education is finished. The progymnasium keeps its pupils, 
even when they have already completed their studies, until they 
are entirely corrected. By the age of seventeen almost all the 
bad boys are corrected, and it is a rare thing to find at Volsk a 
boy of eighteen. 

Under the puberal development the love of liberty and of 
independence grows so powerfully as to awake to action the 
inhibitory centers which before were powerless to check the 
impulses that kept the conduct irregular. 

In the boys of the Casa Benefica in Turin, as we have seen, 
the conduct at seventeen or eighteen years tends to become 
regular, so that all abandon the establishment after having gained 
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by their labor a little money, and with the inalienable patrimony 


of the profession they have learned. 

For the acquirement of agility, of force, of beauty, physical 
exercises are the more useful because they are wont to exercise 
so great an attraction upon youth, and the sexual emotion main- 
tained by the presence of persons of the other sex may aid not 
a little in maintaining alive the labor of acquiring such qualities. 

But where this emotion must especially aid the youth is in 
his apprenticeship for the acquisition of wealth by means of 
regular and remunerative labor. The ready remuneration of 
labor which satisfies the sentiment of independence and of liberty, 
which flatters the self-love of the young man, and permits him 
to bear into the sexual life the fruits of his own labor, is the 
first condition of the development of character in the young 
man. Where it fails, true education is impossible. Our official 
reformatories are the best proof of it. Connected with that 
powerful emotion, the sexual, the ready remuneration of labor 
gives to this the more attraction, the more the savage experiences 
it in his daily occupation. Wealth is a necessity for the strife 
of love as for that of life. It is necessary to spend in order to 
satisfy the first needs that the young man feels in order to make 
himself beautiful, to win the favors of the person loved by 
means of gifts, just as it will be necessary later to have money 
to provide for the exigencies of a family. The mental repre- 
sentation of the first acts by which the young man shall have 
known how to provide for this need, bound to the so powerful 
influence that provokes them, will control the character of the 
person. 

If the young man was accustomed to await from the bounty 
of others the means of satisfying these little and great needs of 
the period of puberty, his own character will bear the impress 
of such insufficiency. It is for this reason that from the career 
of studies, as it is in our country, are created, not only the social 
declasses, but also the moral waifs, young men, that is, accus- 
tomed to expect trom intrigue, from shrewdness, and from the 
protection of others that success which they have not the power 
of securing for themselves by the aid of labor. The sooner 
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young men afe directed toward an end directly and speedily 
productive by their labor, the more there is impressed upon them 
the aspiration toward self-help —the basis of the potentiality 
of a nation. The greater liberty which Anglo-Saxon girls enjoy 
is certainly not the smallest factor in the superiority of that 


race. 
The young man is best stimulated to the acquirement of 

the social virtues necessary in order to create a new family, 

namely, the labor of acquisition of wealth and the virtue of pre- 


serving it. 

The virtue of saving represents in the economic field the 
reproductive activity of the physical, in so far as it marks in the 
individual the capacity of providing, not only for his own needs, 
but also for those of his growing family. 

Among the nations which are distinguished for precocity in 
marriage we have, in the first place, those of the Slav race 
(Russians and Greeks), after whom come immediately the Anglo- 
Saxon.’ Hence we find united the nations which have most 
elevated the sentiment of individual liberties and of independ- 
ence, such as the English and the North Americans especially, 
and those who live under the most absolute despotism, like 
Russia. In the latter country the precocity is very great, inas- 
much as 32 per cent. of the husbands marry before the age of 
twenty. However, as we observe how the marriages occur, we 
find a very important difference. The Russian does not gain 
the wife himself. The greater part of the Russian population, 
namely gc per cent., belongs to the country, where the greatest 
number of the inhabitants is devoted to agriculture. For this 
the precocious marriage is an economic need. The Russian 
makes haste to give his son a wife in order to have one work- 
woman more. Wife and husband contribute the unity of a 
working force, because agricultural labors as practiced in Russia 
require the codperation of the strength of the man and of the 
woman. 

The Russian laborer who, without the labor of conquest, and 
while still beardless, receives a wife from paternal authority, 


*A. MARRO, La puberta, p. 493- 
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cannot reach the feeling of independence and of individual 
liberty which animates the American. He maintains himself in 
such a degree of civility as to support the confiscation of every 
liberty, not only political and religious, but even domestic, as 
happens in the industrial convents, where the master lodges 
and feeds his workmen, regulating their life by the sound of a 


bell—the hour of rising, of going to work, of eating, of going 
to bed, forbidding them to live where they please, to eat as they 
please, and also to dispose according to their own desire of the 


hours free from work. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons and North Americans it is the 
parties interested who seek each other in order to get married ; 
the precocity of marriages in these nations is an indication 
of the spirit of individual enterprise which, stimulated by 
love, early leads the young people to the acquisition of those 
conditions which permit the forming of a new family and 
becomes a very important factor of the strong character which 
distinguishes such nations. 

Dr. ANTONIO Marro. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
IV. 
THE CONCEPT OF THE SOCIAL MIND. 


Ir must be admitted that the concept of a social mind does 
If the “plain man’s”’ judgment 


” 


not appeal to the “plain man. 
were our Criterion of science, social psychology, along with the 
theory of a luminiferous ether in physics and many other nota- 
ble theories, would have to be consigned to the limbo of specula- 
tive fancies of over-erudite philosophers. There are others to 
whom, while not ‘ plain-minded,” the idea of a social mind will 
seem scarcely less absurd, either on account of some habit of 
thought or on account of a philosophic bias. Those who have 
been in the habit of associating with the word mind” all that 
is usually implied in the English word “soul’’ will naturally be 
horrified on being told that societies have “minds.” Again, a 
thorough-going individualist, fortified with a monadistic, Leib- 
nizian metaphysic, is hardly to be expected to find proof for the 
existence of socio-psychical processes in the facts of societary 
life ; for, according to his philosophic bias, are not individuals 
original and indestructible entities ‘‘ without windows in their 
souls’? However, the social psychologist would get along 
very well if he had only to struggle with these two types of the 
learned and with the “plain man.’ But there is a third type of 
the learned whom he may well despair of convincing. These 
are those persons who, while able to see details, are not able to 
see the wider facts which connect the details. They cannot see 
unity in multiplicity, the whole process lying back of the more 
visible portions, or, as the old adage puts it, “the woods for the 
trees.’’ They are not to be blamed for this, for their defect is 
due to their mental constitution rather than to an acquired bias. 
But because certain minds cannot see the truth in the percep- 
tions which social psychology is trying to enforce is no reason 
for rejecting them as mere fancies. This is especially true of 
the conception of a “social mind.” The term is undoubtedly 
220 
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an unhappy one in many ways, as it tends to express too much, 
but a better one has unfortunately not yet been found. Let us 
see in the light of our past reasoning what content it can be 
given, and what the probable facts are which it is meant to cover. 

The old-time individualist, as we have already hinted, has an 
easy way of disposing of the concept of the social mind. Accord- 
ing to him, every man stands, as it were, upon a pedestal of his 
own. The individual is isolated, is unconnected with his fellows, 
save in a mechanical way. Even communication is regarded, 
either as quite inexplicable, or as a sort of semi-mechanical pro- 
cess by which ideas are converted into signs and transferred in 
some mysterious way from one mind to another. The psychical 
life of the individual is left by individualism, in a word, far more 
an unconnected fact than his physiological life. To anyone with 
such a bias the concept of a social mind, whatever content it be 
given, must appear as nonsense. But philosophical individual- 
ism, even in its modified forms, is as much an anachronism in the 
light of modern science, especially modern anthropology and 
ethnology, as the theory of special creation is in biology. Not 
only the form, but also largely the content of the psychical 
life of the individual has been shown to be due to his member- 
ship in his group, to the fact that he is a functioning element in 
a larger functional whole. The special creationist and ‘the 
individualist may each persist in his theory, but neither can 
longer influence the tide of thought. 

At the opposite extreme from individualism we find a theory 
equally unjustified by the facts. This is a curious mixture of 
mysticism and the medizval logical realism, according to which 
the social mind is an entity distinct from and above the minds 
of individuals. Like the “soul” of medizval philosophy the 
social mind is conceived of as a mysterious entity, which has a 
life of its own, independent of individual lives, yet in some way 
ruling or overruling the latter. Whether anyone ever seriously 
held such a theory in recent times may be doubted, but it is 
practically the theory which has been imputed to many of the 
pioneers in the field of social psychology. The mere statement 
of the theory is sufficient to indicate its absurdity, and likewise 
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the absurdity of assigning to the term ‘social mind”’ such a 
content as it would imply. 

Between these two extreme views lie a number of theories 
which may be considered either as modifications of the one or 
the other, or as representing independent points of view. We 
shall notice but two of these, though they are characteristic. The 
first is Professor Giddings’ theory of the social mind. Professor 
Giddings identifies the social mind with “the simultaneous like 
action of the minds of like socii.’"* He says: ‘‘To the group of 
facts that may be described as the simultaneous like mental- 
activity of two or more individuals in communication with one 
another, or as a concert of the emotion, thought, and will of two 
or more communicating individuals, we give the name social 
mind. This name, accordingly, should be regarded as meaning 
just this group of facts and nothing more.”? Again: “/n its 
simplest form, the social mind is nothing more or less than the 
simultaneous like responsiveness of like minds to the same 
stimulus.”3 The social mind, then, according to Professor Gid- 
dings, reduces itself to the “like responsiveness of like minds to 
the same stimulus.’’ There is no reference to a psychical process 
interrelating individual psychical processes; there is even no 
reference to a common life-process. Men might as well be so 
many radiometers exposed to the stimulus of the sun’s rays. 
They would still exhibit the phenomena of the social mind in its 
simplest form, according to Professor Giddings’ definition. The 
conception is mechanical, it is unorganic; it is, in fact, individ- 
ualistic in a high degree. The individual is here still conceived 
as the independent entity which individualism has always asserted 
him to be. This is probably not due to Professor Giddings’ 
individualistic bias, but rather to the individualistic and mechan- 
ical character of the psychology which he has adopted, and which 
colors all his thought quite as much as his theory of the social 
mind. In common with the psychologists from whom he 

* Elements of Sociology, p. 121. * Jbid., p. 120. 3 Jbid., p. 121. 

4In his earlier work (Principles of Sociology) and in places in the work from which 
we have quoted, it is fair to say, there are implications that the social mind is some- 


thing more than “like responsiveness of like minds to the same stimulus;” but these 
are not carried out, and the general impression of his readers is as we have stated it. 
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borrowed his psychology he has committed the fallacy of mis- 


taking the results of a process for the process itself. Professor 


Giddings’ attempt to fix the content of the term ‘social mind,” 
then, we cannot accept as satisfactcry, for it is not based upon 
an organic view of the psychical life of society, and, indeed, it 
makes a social psychology logically impossible. 

The other theory of the social mind which we wish to notice 
is that represented by Tarde, Le Bon, and to some degree by 
Professor Baldwin. They make the essence of the social mind 
to consist in the processes of suggestion and imitation. We 
cannot go into an elaborate criticism of this theory here, but 
must reserve such for a later article. It is sufficient to point out 
that this theory is also a diluted form of individualism, making 
men copying machines of one another, as it were, by leaving out 
of account the reference of suggestion and imitation to a common 
life-process. It is true that these writers have pointed out a part 
of the actual socio-psychical process, but they have mistaken 
this part for the whole. By disregarding the connection of the 
processes of suggestion and imitation with the common life-pro- 
cess, that is, by disregarding the organic aspect of the societary 
life, they have left the social process quite unconnected with 
anything else in the universe, making it seem an arbitrary and 
almost artificial affair; at the same time they have set the indi- 
vidual upon his old pedestal as the entity from which all things 
in society proceed. Professor Baldwin has in part perceived 
these errors. He has perceived the mechanical character of imita- 
tion when at its purest, and the lack of a principle of organization 
in the mere imitative process.‘ More important still, he has 
perceived that social suggestion is a development in social life. 
He says: ‘Social suggestibility could not be the original form 
of man’s [ social] life, for then there would be an absolute gulf 
between him and the animal world, in which instinctive equip- 
ment in definite directions is supreme.’’? But Professor Baldwin 
does not dwell upon these perceptions, and his theory of the 
social process is in form, at least, almost as individualistic as 

* Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental Development, p. 479. 

Ibid., p. 237. 
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Tarde’s. He makes imitation the sole method of that process, 
although the two passages to which we have just referred argue 
directly, it seems to us, against so doing. If there is any validity at 
all, however, in Professor Baldwin’s criticisms of Tarde’s sociology 
one is certainly justified in rejecting as unsatisfactory a definition 
of the social mind purely in terms of imitation and suggestion. 

If the positions taken in criticising the above theories are 
sound, it is evident that the social mind must be correlated with 
the societary life-process. The social mind is the psychical 
process which mediates the new adjustments in the group life- 
process. It is a social process, because it mediates the adjust- 
ments of a functional unity which is made up of individuals. 
The “social mind ”’ is, in brief, a convenient term for the socio- 
psychical process. Just asin the most recent individual psy- 
chology the term “‘mind”’ has come to mean, not an entity, but 
a process, so in social psychology the term “social mind” must 
mean, not a societary ‘soul,’ but a societary process. In both 
cases the term expresses the unity of the process—the fact that 
the many visible psychic processes are aspects of but a single 
unified process. But the individual mind, as we have already 
pointed out, is highly unified, not only functionally, but struc- 
turally ; while the unity expressed by the term “social mind” is 
only a low order of functional unity. This distinction is impor- 
tant; but while it may render the term “social mind” in a cer- 
tain sense inappropriate, it does not make the fact expressed by 
the term any the less real. The social mind, then, is an expres- 
sion of the fact that society is an organic functional unity. The 
unity of socio-psychical processes which it implies corresponds 
to the unity of organic processes within the social group. Without 
the organic unity of society there could be no social mind in 
any intelligible sense of the term; for a basis for unity of 
development in the socio-psychical process would be entirely 
lacking. Moreover, the unity of the socio-psychical process 1s 
secured far more through habit and instinct than through sug- 
gestion and imitation. Indeed, the latter are but special forms 
of the former. Now, habit and instinct manifestly presuppose 
physiological organization, physiological continuity and unity. In 
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the case of society, therefore, as in that of the individual, there 


is no psychological organization without biological organization 
a truth which has already been pointed out, and which ought 
hardly to need emphasis in this age of biological science. The 


social mind, then, is to be conceived as the psychical side of the 
societary life-process ; and its functioning and development have 
strict reference to the biological side of that process. 

The relation which the social mind bears to individual minds, 
and, in general, the relation which socio-psychical processes bear 


LO 


analogy of the organism. The relation is qualitatively exactly 


individual psychical processes, may be illustrated by the 


that which obtains between cellular processes and the processes 
of the organism as a whole. In the same sense in which it is 
right to speak of general organic processes as over and above 
cellular processes, it is right to speak of socio-psychical pro- 
cesses as over and above individual psychical processes. But in 
both cases it is probably better to speak of the wider process as 
immanent in the narrower. If from one point of view the activi- 
ties of the organism appear only as the activities of its cells, 
from another point of view the activities of the cells appear only 
as elements in the activity of the organism. The two points of 
view are evidently the two aspects of a single reality and can- 
not be opposed to each other. The case is exactly the same 
with socio-psychical and individual psychical processes. The 
socio-psychical processes are simply the individual psychical 
processes under the aspect of the larger functional whole in 
whose psychical activity they appear as elements. The social 
mind, then, is immanent in the individual mind, and both are 
aspects of a single reality. 

We are now prepared to examine the meaning of the phrase 
“social consciousness.”’ In the widest sense of the term, it is 
evident that all consciousness is, from one point of view, “social 
consciousness.” If what has been said concerning the relation of 
the social to the individual mind is true, there is no consciousness 
that is not social consciousness in one of its aspects. However, 
there is a narrower use of the term which is quite justifiable. At 
a certain stage of social and mental development the members 
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of a social group become conscious of their solidarity as 
group. This ‘‘group-consciousness,” like the consciousness of 
the individual, manifests itself only when there is an interrup- 
tion in group-habits—only when it is necessary for the group 
as a whole to make some new adjustment. This consciousness 
or feeling of identity on the part of the members of a group 
may be regarded as the social consciousness far excellence, as it is 
that part of the consciousness of the individual which is par- 
ticularly concerned in the functioning of the group under diffi- 
culty, that is, when some problem confronts the group as a whole. 
Or, if we choose to consider all consciousness as social con- 
sciousness, as we undoubtedly may do from one point of view, 
then consciousness of social solidarity, of group unity, may be 
regarded as a sort of social self-consciousness. Such social 
self-consciousness, like the self-consciousness of the individual, 
tends to become more continuous and more vivid as the process 
of development advances, since the nature of that process is to 
increase the complexity of life-conditions, and thereby the number 
of problems requiring new adjustments to be made. Ina word, 
it shows the same laws of function and development as individual 
consciousness in general. This is the ‘social consciousness” 
which is referred to by most writers on social psychology ; and 
as it is peculiarly the expression of the socio-psychical process, 
it may justly be regarded as entitled to the name, although its 
position in the socio-psychical process, as well as its relation to 
the individual psychical process, must not be forgotten. Mani- 
festly there is no sense other than the two mentioned in which 
the term ‘social consciousness’”’ can be used with reference to 
reality. The socio-psychical process is not highly unified both 
structurally and functionally, like the psychical processes of the 
individual, and so does not form a single unified consciousness, 
a single center of experience, like the individual mind. 

There is no social consciousness, then, which is apart from 
or more than individual consciousness. The individual, not the 


social group, is, and from the very nature of the process of devel- 
opment must always remain, the center of experience. These 
propositions are so self-evident that it seems almost absurd even 
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to state them. Yet many of the decriers of social psychology 
have made social psychologists guilty of saying the very opposite. 
Neither do these propositions affect in any way the truth of the 


propositions previously advanced concerning the nature of the 


social mind and social consciousness. What social psychology 
stands for—and accordingly also the concepts “social mind” 
and ‘social consciousness’’—is the perception that a single 
process may go on through several ‘centers of experience.” 
The admission of this truth is the admission of all that the 
terms “social mind’’ and “social consciousness” essentially 
imply. Of the three possible meanings of the phrase ‘social 
consciousness,” then, the two first mentioned are alone legitimate 
from the standpoint of reality. The first is perhaps in strictest 
accord with the definition given of the social mind, while the sec- 
ond has the advantage of both popular and scientific usage, and 
of standing for a peculiar manifestation of the societary life. 

The concept of the social mind, then, is not meaningless, 
although it does not mean that society presents a unified con- 
sciousness, much less that it is ruled over by a mysterious entity 
resembling the “soul” of theology and metaphysics. The con- 
tent to be given to the concept is, as we have seen, that of a 
process which unites the processes of many minds into a 
functional whole, and which mediates the activities of the group 
asawhole. It is to be regarded as an expression of the com- 
mon organic life-process of the group, of the fact that the 
group constitutes an organic functional unity, not as something 
imposed upon, or separate from, the life-process. The social 
mind is a convenient name, therefore, for the psychical side of 
the societary life-process considered in its unity, and is a well-nigh 
indispensable term in social psychology for referring to the unity 
which must be thought of as the subject of psychical changes in 
the societary life. With this conception of the social mind the 
meaning of such termsas “social consciousness,” the “popular will,” 
the ‘public opinion,” etc., becomes clear, while social 
psychology is freed from any taint of mysticism and becomes 
as positivistic in its spirit as modern individual psychology. 
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THE CONTROL OF TRUSTS. 


SEVERAL years ago I prepared for this JouRNAL’ a sketch of 
‘“‘Anti-Monopoly Legislation in the United States,” in which | 
endeavored to trace the origin and growth of the sentiment 
against capitalistic combinations and to form some estimate of 
the value of the laws which had been enacted to prevent them 
The conclusion then reached was that the popular opposition to 
the so-called trusts was based in part upon an unreasoned accept- 
ance of the /atssez-faire doctrine implied in our earlier political 
philosophy, in part upon the fear of the political consequences 
of the concentration of vast economic resources in a few great 
corporations, in part upon the real and fancied injustices and 
hardships brought about by the trusts already formed. As to 
the efficiency of the laws, it was held that, while they might har- 
ass trade to some extent, they would one and all fail to accom- 
plish the real end in view. 

The outcome has justified this view. The laws were already 
proving unserviceable three years ago, and they have now been 
almost wholly discredited in the public mind. From the end of 
the year 1893 to the beginning of 1899 there was no important 
anti-trust legislation, partly because of the apparent failure of 
laws already passed, but chiefly because very few large concerns 
were organized during the period of business depression. But 
with the return of prosperity and the tremendous expansion of 
American manufactures, many gigantic organizations have been 
formed; and the public mind has become more alarmed than 
ever before. Accordingly, a new attempt has been made in sev- 
eral of the states to stop the movement. Laws have been passed 
by the states of Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, and Michigan, which 
are supposed to represent the perfection of anti-trust legislation. 

The first of these acts, that of Arkansas, approved March 6, 
1899, was bodily incorporated in the more extensive law of 
Texas, and the Arkansas description of ‘ conspiracy to defraud” 


* Vol. Il, pp. 411-25. 
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was copied by Missouri in her thrice-amended act; while Michi- 


van has taken her definition of a trust from the Illinois law of 
1893, which, in turn, was based on the original Texas law of 1889 
This tendency to copy is an indication at once of the common 
feeling in the various localities and of the lack of ingenuity on 
the part of most of the legislatures in grappling with the prob- 
lem. It is to be noticed that these most drastic laws were 
enacted by agricultural states. The demand for anti-trust legis- 
lation was strong enough to secure the introduction of bills in 
nearly all the legislatures which met last winter; but in states 
whose manufacturing interests are large, ¢. g., Indiana, these 
were easily disposed of. The tendency of the leaders of both 
political parties to look with favor upon strong anti-trust declara- 
tions is an evidence of the widespread feeling on the subject. 
This widespread interest should be a stimulus for the widest pos- 
sible discussion of the possibilities in the way of public control 
of great combinations. 

A summary of the four laws above mentioned will give us a 
view of the most advanced legislation yet enacted on this sub- 
ject: (1) A trust is defined as the union of two or more persons, 
firms, or corporations, whereby capital, credit, property, skill, 
trade, custom, or any other valuable things or possessions, are 
combined,* for the purpose of restricting trade, limiting produc- 
tion, preventing competition, increasing or reducing price, fixing 
a standard price, or in any way interfering with free competition 
in any business whatever.? This trust may be formed by agree- 
ment or contract, the ordinary methods of partnership or cor- 
poration, the holding of trust certificates, or shares of stock of 
another corporation,} resulting in the union of distinct firms or 
corporations or their property and rights. (2) The persons or 


corporations which enter into such combinations for the purposes 
named shall be adjudged guilty of conspiracy to defraud’ and 


* Texas act, sec. 2. 


* Michigan, sec. 1; ¢f. Illinois definition, this JoURNAL, Vol. I, p. 420. 
3 Michigan, sec. 10; Texas, sec. 2. 
4Texas, sec. 6. 


5 Arkansas, sec. 1; Missouri, Act of April 18, 1899, sec. 1; Texas, sec. 1. 
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conspiracy against trade.* (3) The penalty for this offense is (a) 
a fine of not less than fifty dollars? nor more than five thousand 


4 


dollars imposed upon the offending firm or corporation for each 


day the offense is kept up;3 (4) a similar fine or imprisonment 


for six months to one year inflicted upon the offending agent or 
officer of the trust;* (c) forfeiture of franchise or license to do 
business ;5 and (d@) the invalidating of contracts, whether between 


members of the trust® or between the trust and its customers: 


and if payment is made to a trust for any of its wares, the 


amount may be recovered.” (4) Refusal to buy from or sell to 
any concern for the reason that it is not a member of the trust,’ 
or selling at less than cost of production, or giving away com- 


modities for the purpose of financially injuring competitors,’ shall 


not only constitute a violation of the anti-trust act, but shall 
render the offender liable to the injured party twice’ or three- 
fold" the amount of damages actually sustained. (5) The interest 
of the prosecuting officers is enlisted by the grant of one-fourth of 
the fine recovered. (6) Cases involving trusts shall have prece- 
dence of all other court business, except criminal cases where 
the defendants are in jail ;*? or a peremptory order may be issued 
by the supreme court for an examination by the attorney-general 


whenever the latter deems one necessary.* (7) In order to secure 


* Michigan, sec. 4. 


2 Michigan, sec. 4. The other states make the minimum fine two hundred dollars. 


3 Arkansas, sec. 2; Texas, sec. §; Michigan, sec. 7. The older Missouri law has 


same fine. 


4 Michigan, sec. 4. 


5 Arkansas, sec. 3; Texas, sec. 7; Michigan, sec. 2; Missouri, Act of April 18, 


sec. I. 


® Michigan, sec. 8; and implied in all the laws. 


7 Texas, sec. 12. 


® Missouri, Act of May 10, 1899, sec. 1; Texas, sec. 6. 


9 Texas, secs. 3, 4. 


Michigan, sec. II. 


™ Missouri, Act of May 10, sec. 4. 


™ Arkansas, sec. 5; Texas, sec. 9. 


13 Arkansas, sec. 6; Texas, sec. 10. 


™ Missouri, Act of May 4, 1899, secs. 2, 3. 
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control over foreign corporations, the latter, before they can do 
business in the state, must procure a license therefor after 


proving that their articles of incorporation are in harmony with 


those granted by the state to its own corporations ;* must furnish 
bond sufficient to cover possible damages ;? and must annually 
send to the secretary of state affidavits showing that they are in 
no way connected with any form of trust.3 Failure to comply 
with these regulations, or violation of the anti-trust law, will be 
punished with the prescribed penalty, and the right to do busi- 
ness in the state will be forfeited.‘ When officers of a foreign 
corporation are ordered by the court to testify or produce books, 
and fail to do so, judgment by default will be rendered against 
such corporation in the case pending.’ The other features of 
the new laws concern mere matters of detail, or attack special 
kinds of combinations, ¢. g., boards of underwriters in Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Texas, and press associations in Texas. 

The above summary of the recent laws gives us a composite 
law which comprehends all of the latest devices for the uproot- 
ing of trusts. Thus far politicians have proposed no more 
efficient scheme as the basis of their pledges to the people. It 
may, therefore, well serve as the point of departure for a con- 
sideration of the whole question involved. No objection can be 
taken to the heavy fines and harsh method of sweeping the 
offending concerns out of existence. Granting the desirability 
of suppression, and these methods cannot be considered too 
drastic. Neither can any fault be found with the policy which 
would compel foreign corporations to become fully amenable to 
the laws which govern home corporations. Under any circum- 
stances it is desirable that this should be done. 

But when we come to the description of the acts which 


‘Missouri, Act of May 23, 1899, secs. I, 2, 3. Many states have similar pro- 
visions, 
* Arkansas, sec. 4. 
> Arkansas, sec. 4; Texas, sec. 8. 
Arkansas, sec. 3; Missouri, Act of April 18, sec. 1; Texas, sec. 8; Michigan, 


5 Missouri, Act of May 4, secs. 1, 2. 
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constitute the offense against public policy, all of the laws betray 
a fatal weakness; and it is because of this that the monopolistic 
movement has gone on practically unchecked by all laws. The 
thing at which the laws are designed to strike is the vast accumu- 
lation of productive resources which renders the competition ot 
small concerns hopeless. But none of the legislatures have yet 
dared to strike directly at the main fact; and if they did, con- 
stitutional limitations would render the law void. Therefore. 
falling back upon old legal principles which have no real bear- 
ing upon our present problems, but which can stand the constitu- 
tional test, the laws are made to forbid the union of two or more 
concerns engaged in the same business in order to keep alive 
competition. Now, in reality, it is competition, not combination, 
which creates the monopoly. Under the anti-trust laws, no two 
competitors, however feeble, are permitted to unite their forces; 
but no amassing of capital, however great, is forbidden to 
the new corporation just forming, or to the old corporation 
which is growing wealthier by distancing competitors, provided 
none of its capital comes from the absorption of other corpora- 
tions pursuing the same line of industry. So long as great indus- 
tries, as such, are not prohibited, trust promoters will doubtless have 
ingenuity enough to get around the laws forbidding agreements and 
coalitions; and if they cannot evade such laws, the competitive 
wars will simply be carried on a little longer, until one great cor- 
poration survives amidst the wreck of many small ones. 

That competition, rather than combination, is the important 
factor in the formation of trusts is shown by the history of every 
one which has yet arisen inthe United States. In every case the 
coalition has been formed either after an approximate monopoly 
had been realized by one concern which had distanced all com- 
petitors, or because the competition had become so fierce that it 
was evident that some would be ruined, though it did not yet 
appear which would survive. Under the former condition, the 
organization of a trust is simply the formal recognition of an 
accomplished fact, though the weaker competitors are not 
wholly crushed and the stronger avoid some of the losses of 
continued competition. The real danger here is that the 
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dominant corporation, in its haste to end the process which must 
lead to a trust anyway, may give to the smaller competitors 
so large a share of the stock of the new company that the 
financial strength of the latter may be lowered by the necessity 
of earning dividends on capital stock represented by worthless 
plants. A stronger monopoly may sometimes be formed by 
allowing competition to run a little longer, when the weaker 
competitors will be wholly eliminated, and a conflict with the 
anti-trust laws avoided. Under the second condition—ruinous 
competition among producers 9f approximately equal strength 
—combination is as clearly secondary to competition as in the 
case just considered. Manifestly, two competing companies 
would not organize if each did not expect to gain by the compe- 
tition. With a rapidly expanding demand, competition between 
these companies may be practically eliminated. The price 
of the product may be run up as high as the upper marginal 
demand, and still both plants may be fully occupied. But if the 
market is limited and the two producers actually begin to com- 
pete with each other, one must sooner or later gain the ascend- 
ancy, though both may be seriously injured in the conflict. If, 
then, a modus vivendt is reached before the actual trial of strength 
has come, combination is but slightly anticipating the outcome 
of competition. While the social loss from the destruction 
of small competing plants is small, that from the destruction 
of one of two large, evenly matched concerns, like the Carnegie 
and Illinois steel companies, would be almost beyond computa- 
tion. To avoid such disaster combinations are frequently formed 
even before any serious effects of competition are felt ; or, before 
either party is pushed to the wall, an agreement is reached, as in 
the case of railway pools. Such monopolies being the natural 
result of our competitive system, it does not seem that the law 
should interfere with the peaceable measures which moderate the 
last stages of the conflict.’ 


* Another class of combinations — that which results in the absorption of compa- 
nies which are started with the express purpose of being absorbed - - requires no atten- 
tion here. It is, of course, the possibility of damage to the older company, not 
the question of the extinction of the new one by competition, that enters into con- 


sideration. 
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Illustrations of the tendencies just described are easily found 
The sugar trust, one of the greatest of our great monopolies, 
was built up by competition. Only in the later stages of its 
development were combinations formed. The crisis of 1873 and 
1877 destroyed nearly all of the refineries of the country. But 
the Havemeyers, running their own West Indian fleet, using the 
most improved machinery, and controlling ample capital, were 
only strengthened by the storms which swept away all competi- 
tors. By their superior strength they had already been able to 
cut prices so low that even a slighter commercial disturbance 
would have shaken down all other refineries. Since that time 
the methods usually ascribed to trusts have been employed in 
absorbing competing refineries, when it appeared cheaper to 
absorb them than to crush them by competition. The sugar 
trust exists, however, because the margin between its cost of 
production and the necessary selling price is so wide; not 
because a few men have formed a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
A better illustration of the way trusts develop is found in the 
case of a certain company* which manufactures a food product 
and whose trade brands are familiar to every traveler from the 
Rockies to the Rhine. This concern sells over three-fourths of 
the total output in its line, has large resources, its trade repute 
is unexcelled, and it supplies a demand which is susceptible of 
indefinite expansion, especially abroad. Its superior economic 
strength enabled it to press its competitors, and some of the 
latter readily accepted the offer of a ‘“‘ promoter ”’ to bring about 
a combination. Such an arrangement was agreed to by all par- 
ties; but the rapacious demands of some of the smaller concerns 


for their worthless plants soon caused the stockholders of the 
big company and the new subscribers for stock to drop the 
scheme. Shortly afterward a new plan was taken up by which 
the large company was to be reorganized without taking in a 
single competitor, but by increasing the capital stock and using 
the new capital to be subscribed by some English investors to 


* More specific reference in this case would be improper, since personal relations 
with this company enable me to state facts concerning a deal which is not yet con- 


summated. 
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construct more modern and better located mills, and thus 
decrease the cost of production and increase the output. If this 
plan is carried out, a stronger corporation and more complete 
monopoly will be effected than would have resulted from the 


other proposed combination; and yet not a single clause of the 


anti-trust laws of any state will be violated in the least. The future 
of the small competitors, however, is not very bright. 

So, then, we find the anti-trust laws, thus far enacted, wholly 
inadequate to prevent the real thing against which they are 
directed, however much they may uselessly harass industry. If 
the monopoly, or huge corporation, is to be gotten rid of, laws 
and constitutions must be so modified as to strike it directly, 
instead of trying to reach it through the limitation of contracts 
and combinations. But the question at once arises: Is the great 
industry in itself undesirable? Is it the large plant, or the fact 
of irresponsible power, against which our laws should be directed 
in the interest of public policy? More and more, it seems, in 
spite of the growing popular opposition to trusts, there are com- 
ing gleams of recognition of the advantages of large, and even 
monopolistic, industries. Mayor Jones, of Toledo, in a recent 
communication to the Chicago Record expressed an opinion which 
is becoming more general when he said there is ‘“ neither sense 
nor reason in the attempts to destroy the labor-saving machines 
by legislation.”” Mr. Hewitt’s testimony before the Industrial 
Commission, last April, was to the same effect: ‘ Corporations 
have continued to grow, and at the present moment they threaten 
to absorb the entire industrial business of the country which is 
capable of being administered by centralized management. This 
is precisely the direction which I anticipated, and seems to me 
to be in accordance with the evolution which has taken place 
within the last half century, and which may be in accordance 
with a natural law, if there be natural laws involved in the pro- 
gress of modern civilization.” The expressions of these two 
men, occupying in general the opposite extremes of all possible 
positions, are reflected by an increasing number of newspapers 
in their more lucid intervals. 

For it is becomng apparent that, whatever may prove true 
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in the future, the trusts have not, on the whole, thus far raised 
prices. The possible danger in this direction, of which I shall 
speak later, undoubtedly has much to do with popular opposi- 
tion, and justifies precautionary measures; but in the main the 
chief promoters of anti-trust legislation have been those who 
have been displaced or injured by the improved methods of pro- 
duction introduced by the trust. While public sympathy m Ly i 
justly be expressed for these unfortunates, even taking the shape a 
of pensions —no more justly, however, than for workmen dis- 
every argument against the 


placed by improved machinery 
trust put forward by this class is testimony to its value as a 3 
labor-saving machine. For example, the president of the Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association testifies before the Industria! 
Commission that, because of the concentration of business in the a 
hands of a few great producers, 35,000 salesmen have been 
thrown out of employment, and 25,000 more have suffered a 
reduction of salary. He estimates that the annual loss to sales- 
men is $60,000,000, to the hotels $28,000,000, and to the rail- 
ways $27,000,000. Allowing for exaggeration, the salesmen, 
hotels, and railways are doubtless learning how the hand-weavers 


and spinners felt when the spinning-jenny and the power-loom a 
“hi were invented ; but society is as little likely to set aside the new 
improvement—unless the trust is getting all the benefits. The * 


following serious words from a funny writer’ sum up the situa- 
tion admirably: ‘‘ Two factors, and two only, have operated to 
this end |[cheapened comforts and raised wages]: labor-saving 
machinery and organization. The former was the first to, be 
felt. And you have always fought it. Away back, when some- 
one first learned to make a bronze hatchet, you fought him 
because his invention threw thousands of honest stone-hatchet 
makers out of work. And you said the invention was no}good, 
anyway: that a man could brain his neighbor just as handily 
with a good, honest stone hatchet as with one of those new- 
fangled things. But the engine came on, You have been%butt- 
ing it ever since. Some of you can still remember how you 
fought steam-power. .... It would ruin the freighters[and 


~ 


| 


* Puck, editorial entitled “ Butting the Engine,” June 7, 1899. 
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stage-owners, and take away the employment of thousands of 
honest hostlers and drivers. This is no joke; you did say just 
that. And it did do a part of what you prophesied; but where 
steam-power threw one man out of work, it made work for ten 
thousand. . . Organization, in the industrial sense, is a science 
of later birth. But you are simultaneously profiting by it and 
fighting it, exactly as in the other case. The growth of organi- 
zation, from the time the cottage system gave way to the factory 
system down to the most powerful trust you can think of, has 
been a gradual but constant manifestation of the one way to 
make life easier. The only difference between a trust anda 
mere business firm of two or three men, remember, is in size; 
there is no constitutional difference. That is why no statute law 
can ever be framed under our federal constitution to ‘reach’ 
the trusts. Men have found simply that on a large scale they 
can produce more cheaply than ona small scale... . . ‘But 
a trust kills competition and forces up prices,’ you say. Now, 
we know that a trust has no philanthropic purpose. It is 
composed of men who are in business to make all the money 
they can, like all business-men. But it has to be a philanthro- 
pist, in spite of itself; for superior ability to compete, as a result 
of superior methods and organization, is the very life of a trust. 
.. . It is true that the aim of a trust is to kill competition, 
but so is the aim of the smallest country merchant. But it 
never has been killed, and the great organization is as powerless 
to do it as the weakest individual. . . . . Competition may be 
lessened in spots; never killed. . . . . The commercial trust that 
cannot in the long run undersell its competitors will go to smash.”’ 
The main fact about the great organization is that it cheapens 
production, just as labor-saving machinery has done; and with 
the abundance of capital that is always seeking investment, the 
apparent monopoly can be maintained, in the long run, only by 
taking advantage of the cheaper methods of production to keep 
prices below the competitive point. 
But, continuing our consideration of the advantages of the 
great industry, we may note that not only is this the natural 
outcome of the competitive system and an improvement similar 
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to an invention, but even the formal combination which is for- 
bidden as a conspiracy may frequently be of great social advan- 
tage. The absorption of weaker competitors, provided they are 
not over-capitalized, may save some manufacturers and merchants 
who have previously taken a worthy part, from the hardships of 
crushing competition, and thus prevent a great deal of social 
friction. Not only so: a coalition among competitors, even 
before they have been driven to the trust-forming stage, may be 
of such advantage in solving serious social problems that, far 
from prohibiting it, it may seem desirable to promote it. I refer 
here to a combination which would secure some of the results 
attained by the trade alliances which have been formed under 
the inspiration of Mr. E. J. Smith, of Birmingham, England." 
This movement has for its object the organization of a whole 
trade on lines somewhat similar to the old guilds. The necessary 
cost of production is found by a careful examination of experts. 
This cost estimate includes uniform working expenses, trans- 
portation rates, commissions, discounts, minimum profit, etc. 
A minimum selling price is then set, and any underselling or 
departure from regulations concerning grades of commodities is 
punished by a heavy fine. Readjustments are made every six 
months. Provided due care is taken to shut out shaky concerns 
whose cost of production would raise the necessary minimum, a 
double advantage can be derived by society from such trade 
combinations. First, the trade itself is protected from the sud- 
den revolutions caused by cut-throat competition. While weaker 
producers will doubtless be eliminated in time, the transition is 
gradual, and much of the suffering for which our sympathies are 
now stirred is avoided. A minimum wage is stipulated, hours of 
labor are likewise guaranteed to the workmen, and wages are to 
rise on a sliding scale as prices rise above the minimum. In the 
second place, the consumers gain by immunity from the scamp- 
ing and adulteration of the unrestricted competition. Con- 
fidence in the merits of Mr. Smith’s plan was expressed by Joseph 
Chamberlain in the following words: ‘I do not know whether 


*For a rather full account of this movement, see special Consular Reports for June 
6, 1899, prepared by Mr. W. T. GRIFFIN, the U. S. commercial agent at Limoges. 
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you are aware that, within the last year or two, he has carried 
out, in connection with the trade in which he is interested, a 
great social experiment, the results of which have been truly 
marvelous. Into a trade in which formerly everyone, whether 
workman or employer, was dissatisfied, he has brought content- 
ment. Wages, I believe, have been increased, profits have 
become larger, and, curious to relate, the demand and the pro- 
duction have increased at the same time. This experiment, I 
believe, is capable of great development.’’ This plan accom- 
plishes in a more systematic and less speculative manner what 
the American trade combinations are doing. In many cases, 
perhaps in the long run in all, it may be necessary that competi- 
tion should do its perfect work by eliminating all but the strong- 
est; but if the transition may be rendered less violent by the 
American combination or the English alliance, it is against pub- 
lic policy to enact laws containing the features common to all 
of our anti-trust legislation. 

Turning now to the evils, not of coalitions, but of great 
industries, we find two which demand legislation and seem to 
suggest their own remedy. These are the opportunity to exploit 
the public, within limits, after the great industry has secured a 
practical monopoly, and the stock-jobbery which mercilessly 
fleeces the legitimate investor in the securities of the corpora- 
tion. The second of these evils attracts relatively little atten- 
tion, and is, perhaps, of less importance than the first, but it is 
serious enough to demand the attention of our lawmakers. If 
our capitalistic system is to continue, it is highly desirable that 
the ownership of our great industries should be as widely diffused 
as possible. Dr. Albert Shaw is of the opinion that in time 
small investors will hold most of the stock of the great Ameri- 
can corporations, as they now do in France. But at present a 
few promoters can secure a majority of the shares of a corpora- 
tion for ‘services rendered,” and do about as they please with 
the capital actually paid in by the minority stockholders and 
bondholders. Everybody knows that since the fad for trusts 
began—for the hard-headed American investor is stampeded by 
fads as easily as the schoolgirl—a large proportion of the 
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capitalization of many huge combinations has been water. The 
manipulation of this stock, not the carrying on of the industry, 
is the main interest of the promoters. Their fortunes are made 
before the capital stock is squeezed; after that time the rea! 
investors may make the best of what is left, or, perhaps, b 
forced to submit to a “reorganization.”” These operations, 
besides being dishonest, unsettle values, temporarily increase 
the cost of production, and subject labor to the possibility ot 
the collapse of the industry in which it isemployed. Evidently, 
the great prizes are for the most unscrupulous and those least 
concerned in the industry involved, whereas the advantages 
should fall to the largest possible number of honest investors, 
and preferably to those who are connected most directly with 
the processes of production. Mr. Hewitt, in the statement from 
which quotation has already been made, said: ‘My own view 
is that, when industry has been sufficiently centralized and the 
ownership widely diffused through the distribution of shares, the 
workman will gradually acquire these shares and control the 
property which they represent. In fact, I cannot see any other 


outcome for the present movement toward the consolidation of 
industrial enterprises than the transfer of the control to those 
who are actually engaged in the work of operation.”” Whether 
this expectation is utopian or not, and without reference to this 
particular outcome, the stability of business, the gains from 
large accumulations of capital, and the interests of the honest 
investor, all depend upon some kind of public regulation of great 


industrial corporations. 

The more prominent evil—the exploiting of the consuming 
public because of monopoly advantages—is none the less real 
because it is not so great as is popularly supposed. It is 
undoubtedly true that most of the commodities produced by 
the trusts are sold for less than they could ever be obtained for 
under the old system. Even if the monopoly becomes absolute 
—which has probably never yet been the case —it still feels the 
regulating force of competition. In the first place, if the price 
rises above a certain point, competitors will surely spring up 
again to drag it down. The old competitors were driven from 
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the field by low prices. They will return again, or others will 
take their places, if prices rise high enough to leave them a 
margin of profit over their ‘greater cost of production. In the 
second place, if no competitors were likely to enter the same 
field, the price would still be limited by other kinds of com- 


petition. The commodity may not be an absolute necessity to 


very many consumers; then a rise in price will lead to a ruinous 
dec: ease in the demand. Men would not consume many oranges 
at fifty cents apiece. The commodity, while satisfying an 
inelastic demand, may yet be replaced by something else which 
can render approximately the same satisfaction. Kerosene oil 
at a dollar a gallon would have but a limited sale. The con- 
sumers would either revert to tallow candles for illumination, or 
would find it cheaper to turn to electricity or gas, even if pri- 
vate plants had to be introduced. 

But after all of this is said—and the most pronounced 
apologist for the trust can say no more —there is still a margin 
for exploitation. It is true, as Puck says, that the only differ- 
ence between a mere business firm and the trust is in size. But 
this is a capital difference. The size of the trust is itself suffi- 
cient to create a limited monopoly which can exploit the public 
to a certain extent purely in the interest of the managers. The 
most objectionable monopolies, it is true, are those which are 
protected from the kind of competition above described, either 
by governmental arrangements, such as tariffs and patents, or 
by natural monopolies of transportation facilities. Mr. Have- 
meyer is of the opinion that the customs tariffs are alone respon- 
sible for the trust, and multitudes share this opinion. M. de 
Rousier, in one of the most thorough studies of trusts,’ holds 
that all trusts are due to these artificial conditions. According 
to him, if we should assume such a control of the railways as to 
render discriminating rates impossible, and should remove tariff 
protection and patent rights when these tended to shut out 
competition unduly, the trusts would disappear. Now, these 
are undoubtedly potent causes of the most objectionable of our 
monopolies, and the remedy for the evil is easily found, and the 


* Les Industries monopolisées aux Etats-Unis, pp. 320-27. 
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neglect to apply it inexcusable. But beyond this the mere big- 
ness of the trust is sufficient cause for alarm and for legislation 
to regulate it in the interest of the public. It is true, as we have 
said, that competition will always spring up again if prices rise 
above the competitive level. But it must be remembered that 
the plant which can hope to compete with the trust at all must 
be immense, must represent a fixed investment which cannot be 
withdrawn when prices again fall to their normal level. Now, if 
free capital could compete with the trust, competition would 
remain perfectly automatic; but since capital must be sunk in 
apparatus which is useless for any other purpose, and since 
the plant of the established concern is already amply able to 
supply the ordinary demand, the trust may run prices consid- 
erably above their normal point, z. ¢., may exact from the 
public a profit far above the average that capital can secure from 
non-trust investments. Furthermore, the established trust may 
have built up such a reputation for its products that a competitor 
who could manufacture equally cheaply would be unable to affect 
its prices. The food company which I have used as an illus- 
tration of the way in which trusts may be formed is earning 
dividends of 10 to 25 per cent. on its actual investment, and yet 
competitors scarcely touch it at all. Even if they can manu- 
facture as economically and produce as good wares, they 
must sell their product at from 10 to 50 per cent. less than 
the large concern receives. While, then, their competition 
may affect prices to some extent, they must run for years 
without profit before they can reduce the profits of their com- 
petitor to a fair average. These conditions hold of all com- 
modities which reach the consumer through retail trade, and 
must make capital pause before it enters the lists to bring down 
prices. 

The fact that prices are below what they were before the 
trusts were formed does not settle the question in favor ot those 
institutions. Prices ought to fall continually, and should fall 
in every case until the profits on the actual investment reach a 
normal rate, usually but slightly above the rate of interest on 


good securities. Take away the stock-jobbing element, and 
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industrial securities should represent as little risk as any others, 
and should pay no higher dividends. Then in som®@ way a 


regulating force should be found which would keep profits 


at the normal level and give the consuming public the benefit 
of improvements, except generous managerial compensation, in 
lower prices. And even if prices have continued to fall after 
the trust has been formed, the fact that in a few cases the pub- 
lic can be exploited is an evidence of irresponsible power that 
is sufficient cause for public concern. 

The foregoing analysis of the advantages and disadvantages 
of trusts suggests in general the course which legislation should 
take with reference to them. First, the laws already enacted 
which seek to destroy this great labor-saving machine should be 
repealed. In the next place, the evils would be remedied by some 
system of public control which would throw some safeguards 
about the legitimate capital investment, and some system of 
taxation which would tend to regulate prices by absorbing all 
profits above an average amount. The second of these remedies 
would necessarily involve the first; for the actual earnings of 
the trust could not be ascertained without some rigid system of 
inspection, similar to that to which the national banks are now 
subjected, but having regard for a different set of facts. Mr. 
Havemeyer in his famous statement before the Industrial Com- 
mission said that he thought it would be a good plan to expose 
the business books of the great corporations to government 
inspection. While manufacturers have shown a tendency to 
keep their accounts secret, there would doubtless be no legiti- 
mate objection to a regular system of oversight which would 
make no necessarily private matters public, but would give inex- 
orable publicity to any crookedness in the management of that 
which is truly a ¢rust. 

The plan which I suggest for the control of trusts I offer 
with some diffidence, but with the conviction that it would be 
both efficacious and feasible. It is a system of graduated income 
taxation by the national government, with the rigid supervision 
of the accounts of corporations which such a system would neces- 
sitate. Of course, the national government could bring under 
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such control only those trusts which are engaged in interstate 
commerce; but the only ones which need national contro! are 
these. The only local monopolies which need regulation in the 
interest of the public are those which hold public franchises, and 
these may easily be controlled by a rational system of franchise 
management. If others should arise, the system of national 
control could be adapted to state needs, just as many of the 
states have already adopted the essential features of bank super- 
vision from the national banking laws. All of the great trusts are 
engaged in interstate commerce, and most of them would find it 
impossible to break up into numerous state concerns for the 
supply of local demand. If they did, they would be brought 
under the regulation of competition again, or would be controlled 
by the state laws modeled after the national system. 

To enact such legislation the “interstate’’ and “general wel- 
fare’’ clauses of the constitution would not have to be stretched 
any more than they already have been. The decision against 
the last income-taxation law would probably have no bearing 
upon this question. If careful consideration should reveal con- 
stitutional difficulties in the way—which I do not now see — it 
would be easier to carry a constitutional amendment granting 
Congress power to inaugurate such a policy than it is to beat 
around as we have been doing and subject business to all kinds 
of uncertainties, in the hope that we may some time find a way 
to deal with the trusts. A tax upon the plants of the trusts 
would increase the cost of production; but a tax upon surplus 
earnings, preferably a graduated tax, would secure for the public 
every kind of control of the trusts that is in any way desirable, 
and at the same time would leave a wide margin for freedom of 
individual initiative and insure progressive improvements in the 
interest of economical production. The honest investor, mean- 
while, will be protected from dishonest manipulators by the 
supervision by government inspectors, which would be a necessary 
part of the plan. The small investors, among whom many of 
the producers themselves should be found, will receive moderate 
profits; managerial talent can still be properly compensated ; 
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the public will receive the benefits of progressive improvements ; 
and the fluctuations and uncertainties of the great industrial 
organizations will give place to ‘“*steady-going methods under 
strict public regulation.” 

J. D. Forrest. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF INDIANAPOLIS. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MODESTY AND CLOTHING. 


No ALTOGETHER Satisfactory theory of the origin of modesty 
has been advanced. The naive assumption that men were ashamed 
because they were naked, and clothed themselves to hide their 
nakedness, is not tenable in face of the large mass of evidence 
that many of the natural races are naked, and not ashamed of 
their nakedness; and a much stronger case can be made out for 
the contrary view, that clothing was first worn as a mode of attrac- 
tion, and modesty then attached to the act of removing the cloth- 
ing; but this view in turn does not explain an equally large 
number of cases of modesty among races which wear no 
clothing at all. A third theory of modesty, the disgust theory, 
stated by Professor James* and developed somewhat by Have- 
lock Ellis,? makes modesty the outgrowth of our disapproval 
of immodesty in others — “ the application in the second instance 
to ourselves of judgments primarily passed upon our mates.” 
The sight of offensive behavior is no doubt a powerful deterrent 
from like behavior, but this seems to be a secondary manifestation 
in the case of modesty; and I hope presently to show that the 
genesis of modesty is to be found in the activity in the midst 
of which it appears, and not in the inhibition of activity like 
the activity of others; and that it has primarily no connection 
with clothing whatever.‘ 

Professor Angell and Miss Thompson have made an investi- 
gation of the relation of circulation and respiration to attention, 


* WILLIAM JAMES, Principles of Psychology, Vol. Il, p. 435. 

2“The Evolution of Modesty,” Psychological Review, Vol. VI, pp. 134 ff. 

3 JAMES, oc. cit., p. 436. 

4 Darwin's explanation of shyness, modesty, shame, and blushing as due origi- 
nally to “self-attention directed to personal appearance, in relation to the opinion of 
others,” appears to me to be a very good statement of some of the aspects of the process, 
but hardly an adequate explanation of the process as a whole. (DARWIN, Expression 


of the Emotions in Man and Animals, p. 326.) 
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which advances considerably our knowledge of the nature of the 
emotions. They say: 

When the attentive process runs smoothly and uninterruptedly, these 
bodily activities[circulation and respiration] progress with rhythmic regularity. 
Relatively tense, strained attention is generally characterized by more vigor- 
ous bodily accompaniments than is low-level, gentle, and relatively relaxed 
attention (drowsiness, forinstance); but both agree, so long as their progress 
is free and unimpeded, in relative regularity of bodily functions. Breaks, 
shocks, and mal-codrdinations of attention are accompanied by sudden, 
spasmodic changes and irregularities in bodily processes, the amount and 
violence of such changes being roughly proportioned to the intensity of the 
experiences. (P. 45.) 

Now, emotions represent psychological conditions of great instability. 
Especially is this true when the emotion is profound. The necessity is sud- 
denly thrown upon the organism of reacting to a situation with which it is at 
the moment able to cope only imperfectly, if at all. The condition is one in 
which normal, uninterrupted, codrdinated movements are for a time checked 
and thrown out of gear. (P. 46.) 


And again, in concluding their admirable study : 


All the processes with which we have been dealing are cases of read- 
justment of an organism to its environment. Attention is always occupied 
with the point in consciousness at which the readjustment is taking place. 
If the process of readjustment goes smoothly and evenly, we have a steady 
strain of attention— an equilibrated motion in one direction. The perfor- 
mance of mental calculativn is a typical case of this sort of attention. But 
often the readjustment is more difficult. Factors are introduced which at first 
refuse to be reconciled with the rest of the conscious content. The atten- 
tive equilibrium is upset, and there are violent shifts back and forth as it 
seeks to recover itself. These are the cases of violent emotion. Between 
these two extremes comes every shade of difficulty in the readjustment, and 
of consequent intensity in emotional tone. We have attempted to show 
in the preceding paper that the readjustment of organism to environment 
involves a maintenance of the equilibrium of the bodily processes, which 
runs parallel with the maintenance of the attentive equilibrium, and is an 
essential part of the readjustment of the psycho-physical organism. 


The more motile organisms are constantly, by very reason of 
their motility, encountering situations which put a strain upon 
the attention. The quest for food leads to encounters with 

*JaMES R. ANGELL and HELEN B. THompson, “A Study of the Relations 


between Certain Organic Processes and Consciousness,” University of Chicago Contri- 
butions to Philosophy, Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 32-69. 
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members of their own and of different species ; the resulting fight, 
pursuit, and flight are accompanied by the powerful emotions 
of anger and fear. The emotion is, as Darwin has pointed out, 
a part of the effort to reaccommodate, since it is a physiological 
preparation for action appropriate to the type of situation in 
question. The strain upon the attention, the affective bodily 
condition, and the motor activity appear usually in the same 
connection, and, from the standpoint of biological design, the 
action concluding the series of bodily activities is of advantage 
to the organism. 

In animal life the situation is simple. Whether the animal 
decides to fight for it or to run for it, he has at any rate two 
plain courses before him, and the relation between his emotional 
states and the type of situation is rather definitely ixed racially, 
and relatively constant. Even in the associated life of animals 
the type of reaction is not much changed, and is here also 
instinctively fixed. But in mankind the instinctive life is over- 
shadowed or rivaled by the freedom of initiative secured through 
an extraordinary development of the power of inhibition and of 
associative memory, while, at the same time, this freedom of 
choice is hindered and checked by the presence of others. The 
social life of mankind brings out a thousand situations unprovided 
for in the instincts and unanticipated in consciousness. In the 
midst, then, of a situation relatively new in race experience, where 
advantage is still the all-important consideration, and where this 
can no longer be secured either by fighting or running, but by 
the good opinion of one’s fellows as well, we may look for some 
new strains upon the attention and some emotions not common 
to animal life. 

I do not think we can entirely understand the nature of these 
emotional expressions in the race unless we realize that man is, 
in his savage as well as his civilized state, enormously sensitive 
to the opinion of others. The longing of the Creek youth to 
‘bring in hair” and be counted a man; the passion of the Dyak 
of Borneo for heads, and the recklessness of the modern soldier, 


* The paralysis of extreme fear seems to be a case of failure to accommodate when 
the equilibrium of attention is too violently disturbed. (See Mosso, La Peur, p. 122. 
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“seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth;’’ the 
alleged action of the young women of Kansas in taking a vow 
to marry no man who had not been to the Philippine war, and 
of the ladies of Havana, during the rebellion against Spain, in 
sending a chemise to a young man who stayed at home, with the 
suggestion that he wear it until he went to the field; and the 
taunts of the Australian women, three or four of whom, Grey relates, 


can by their jibes and songs stir up forty men to a pitch of mad- 


ness against a neighboring tribe over some imaginary wrong— all 
indicate that the opinion of one’s fellows is at least as powerful 
a stimulus as any found in nature. To the student of ethnology 
no point in the character of primitive man is more interesting 
and surprising than his vanity. This unique susceptibility to 
social influence-is, indeed, essential to the complex institutional 
and associational life of mankind. The transmission of language, 
tradition, morality, knowledge, and all race experience from the 
older to the younger, and from one generation to another, is 
accomplished through mental suggestibility, and the activity of 
the individual in associational life is mediated largely through it. 

Now, taking them as we find them, we know that such 
emotions as modesty and guilt are associated with actions which 
injure and shock others, and show us off ina bad light. They 
are violations of modes of behavior which have become habitual 
in one way and another. In an earlier paper* I have indicated 
some of the steps by which approvals and disapprovals were set 
up in the group. When once a habit is fixed, interference with 
its smooth running causes an emotion. The nature of the habit 
broken is of noimportance. If it were habitual for grandes dames 
to go barefoot on our boulevards or to wear sleeveless dresses 
at high noon, the contrary would be embarrassing. Psychologi- 
cally the important point is that when the habit is set up, the 
attention is in equilibrium. When inadvertently or under a 
sufficiently powerful stimulus we break through a habit, the 
attention and associative memory are brought into play. We 
are conscious of a break, of what others will think; we anticipate 


*“Sex in Primitive Morality,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLoGy, Vol. IV, 
Pp- 774 ff. 
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a damaged or diminished personality ; we are, in a word, upset. 
We may consequently expect to find that whatever brings the 
individual into conflict with the ordinary standards of life of the 
society in which he is living is the occasion of a strain on the 
attention and of an accompanying bodily change.’ 

A minimum expression of modesty, and one having an 
organic rather than a social basis, is seen in the coyness of the 
female among animals. In many species of animals the female 
does not submit at once to the solicitations of the male, but only 
after the most arduous wooing. I shall refer to this again in a 
later paper, and the following instances will be sufficient in the 
present connection: ‘‘ The female cuckoo answers the call of her 
mate with an alluring laugh that excites him to the utmost, but 
it is long before she gives herself up to him. A mad chase 
through tree tops ensues, during which she constantly incites 
him with that mocking call, till the poor fellow is fairly driven 
crazy. The female kingfisher often torments her devoted lover 
for half a day, coming and calling him, and then taking to 
flight. Butshe never lets him out of her sight the while, look- 
ing back as she flies, and measuring her speed, and wheeling 
back when he suddenly gives up the pursuit.”* There is here a 
rapid shifting of attention between organic impulse to pair and 
organic dread of pairing, until an equilibrium is reached, which is 
not essentially different from the case, in human society, of that 
woman who, “whispering, ‘I will ne’er consent,’ consented.” In 
either case, the minimum that it is necessary to assume is an 

* Without making any attempt to classify the emotions, we may notice that they 
arise out of conditions connected with both the nutritive and reproductive activities 
of life, but it is possible to say that such emotions as anger, fear, and guilt show a 
more plain genetic connection with the conflict aspect of the food process, while 


modesty is connected rather with sexual life and the attendant bodily habits, and for 
convenience of treatment I am using the term “modesty” in this restricted meaning. 


2Groos, Zhe Play of Animals, p. 285. The utility of these antics is well 
explained by Professor Ziegler in a letter to Professor Groos: “ Among all animals a 
highly excited condition of the nervous system is necessary for the act of pairing, and 
consequently we find an exciting playful prelude is very generally indulged in ” (GRoos, 
loc. cit., p. 242); and Professor Groos thinks that the sexual hesitancy of the female is 
of advantage to the species, as preventing “too early and too frequent yielding to 
the sexual impulse” (doc. ctt., p. 283). 
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organic hesitancy, though in the case of woman social hesitancy 
may play even the greater rdle. Pairing is in its nature a seiz- 
ure, and the coquetry of the female goes back, perhaps, to an 
instinctive aversion to being seized. 

Our understanding of the nature of modesty is here further 
assisted by the consideration that the same stimulus does not 
produce the same reaction under all circumstances, but, on the 
contrary, may result in totally contrary effects. A show of 
fight may produce either anger or fear; social attention may 


gratify us from one person and irritate us from another; or the 


attentions of the same person may annoy us today and please 
us tomorrow. Mere movement is, to take another instance, one 
of the most powerful stimuli in animal life, and, if we examine 
its meaning among animals, we find that the same movement 
may have different meanings in terms of sex. If the fernale runs, 
the movement attracts the notice of the male, and the move- 
ment is a sexual stimulus. Or the movement may be a move- 
ment of avoidance—a running away ; and in this way the female 
may secure contrary desires by the same general type of activity. 
Or, on the other hand, not running is a condition of pairing, 
and is also a means of avoiding the attention of the male. 
Similarly modesty has a twofold meaning in sexual life. In 
appearance it is an avoidance of sexual attention, and at many 
moments it is an avoidance in fact. But we have seen in the 
case of the birds that the avoidance is, at the pairing season, 
only a part of the process of working up the organism to the 
nervous pitch necessary for pairing. 

But without going farther into the question of the psychol- 
ogy of wooing, it is evident that very delicate attention to 
behavior is necessary to be always attractive and never disgust- 
ing to the opposite sex, and even the most serious attention to 
this problem is not always successful.‘ Sexual association is a 
treacherous ground, because our likes and dislikes turn upon 
temperamental traits rather than on the judgment, or, at any 


*Old women among the natural races often lose their modesty because it is no 
longer of any use. Bonwick says that the Tasmanian women, though naked, care- 
fully avoided indecent postures, but that the old women were not so particular on this 
point. (BONWICK, Zhe Daily Life of the Tasmanians, p. 58.) 
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rate, upon modes of judgment not clearly analyzable in con- 
sciousness. An openness of manner in the relations of the 
sexes is very charming, but a little more, and it is boldness, or, 
if it relates to bodily habits, indecency. A modest behavior jis 
charming, but too much modesty is prudery. Under these cir- 
cumstances, when the suggestive effect of bodily habits is real- 
ized, but the effect of a given bit of behavior cannot be clearly 
reckoned, and when, at the same time, the effect produced by 
the action is felt to be very important to happiness, it is to be 
expected that there should often be a conflict between the tend- 
ency to follow a stimulus and the tendency to inhibit it, a hover- 
ing between advance and retreat, assent and negation, and a 
disturbed state of attention, and an organic hesitancy, resulting 
in the emotional overflow of blushing when the act is realized or 
thought as improper." 

But however thin and movable the partitions between attrac- 
tion and disgust, every person is aware of certain standards of 


*A wholesale unsettling of habit is seen when a lower culture is impinged upon 
by a higher. The consciousness of other standards of behavior causes new forms of 
modesty in the lower race. Haddon reports of the natives of Torres Straits: “The 
men were formerly nude, and the women wore only a leaf petticoat, but I gather that 
they were a decent people; now both sexes are prudish. A man would never go 
nude before me —only once or twice has it happened to me, and then only when they 
were diving. The women, according to my experience, would never voluntarily 
expose their breasts to white men’s gaze; if caught exposed, she would immediately 
cover her chest or turn around; this also applies to quite young girls, less so to old 
women. Amongst themselves they are, of course, much less particular, but I believe 
they are becoming more so, and I have been gravely assured that a man ‘can't’ (7. ¢., 
must not, should not) see a woman’s breasts. ... . I have not noticed any reticence 
in their speaking about sexual matters before the young, but missionary influence has 
modified this a great deal; formerly, I imagine, there was no restraint in speech, now 
there is a great deal of prudery; for example, the men were always much ashamed 
when I asked for the name of the sexual parts of a woman, even when alone or in 
the presence of one or two men only, and I had the greatest possible difficulty in getting 
the little information I did about the former relationships between the sexes. All this, 
I suspect, is not really due to a sense of decency fer se, but rather to a desire on their 
part not to appear barbaric to strangers; in other words, the hesitancy is between 
them and the white man, not as between themselves.” (A. C. Happon, “ The Ethnog 
raphy of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits,” Jour. Anth. Jnst., Vol. XIX, p. 336-) 
Bonwick says also: “I have repeatedly been amused at observing the Australian 
natives prepare for their approach to the abodes of civilization by wrapping their 
blankets more decently around them and putting on their ragged trousers or petti 


coats" (oc. cit., p. 24). 
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behavior, derived either from the strain of personal relationship 


or by imitation of current modes of behavior. The girl of the 


unclothed races who takes in sitting a modest attitude, covering 
herself, perhaps, with her hand, is acting on the result of experi- 
ence. She may have been often annoyed by the attentions of 
men at periods when their attention was not welcome, and in 
this case the action is one of shrinking and avoidance. She 
doubtless has in mind also that all females are not at all times 
attractive to all males, that female boldness sometimes excites 
disgust, and that the concealment of the person may be more 
attractive than its exposure. This more or less instinctive 
recognition of the suggestive power of her person and her corre- 
sponding attitude of modesty have been assisted also by her 
observation of the experiences of other women, and by the talk 
of the older women. I may add the following instances to 
make it plain that the sexual relation is the object of much 
attention from both sexes in primitive society, and furnishes 
occasion for the interruption of the smooth flow of the attention 
and the bodily activities. Describing the use of magic by the 
male Australians in obtaining wives, Spencer and Gillen add :* 
“In the case of charming, however, the initiative may be taken 
by the woman, who can, of course, imagine that she has been 
charmed, and then find a willing aider and abettor in the man, 
whose vanity is flattered by the response to the magic power 
which he can soon persuade himself that he did really exercise.” 
If this attempt at suggestion failed, we should have a case of 
lively embarrassment in the woman, and her discomfiture would 
be heightened if the other women and men of the community 
were aware of her attempt. Similarly on Jervis Island in Torres 
Straits, “if an unmarried woman desired a man, she accosted 
him, but the man did not ask the woman (at least so I was 
informed), for, if she refused him, he would feel ashamed, and 
maybe he would brain her with a stone club, and so ‘he would 
kill her for nothing.’’’? = 
If we recall the psychological standpoint that the emotions 
* The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 556. 

* HADDON, cit., p. 397- 
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are an organic disturbance of equilibrium occurring when factors 
difficult of reconciliation are brought to the attention, and if we 
have in mind that the association of the sexes has furnished so 
powerful an emotional disturbance as jealousy, it seems a simple 
matter to explain the comparatively mild by-play of sexual mod- 
esty as a function of wooing, without bringing either clothing or 
ornament into the question. But modesty has, in fact, become 
so bound up with clothing that it is difficult to think the two 
apart. I wish, therefore, to examine the conditions in race his- 
tory which have brought the organs of sex into attention, and 
to note what forms of attention are favorable to the development 
of clothing, and what has been the effect upon attention of 
bringing clothing into a relation with the person. 

There is, first of all, a very widespread attention to the male 
organs of sex at the time of puberty, in connection, generally, 
with the initiation ceremonies, which fall also at this time. Cir- 
cumcision is the form which this attention takes for the most 
part. This is sometimes performed by the boy himself, some- 
times by a friend, but generally as a part of the public initiation 
ceremony ; not, indeed, by the priests or medicine men, but by 
those in charge of the ceremony, or by relatives or guardians of 
the boy. I think that there can be little doubt that the sugges- 
tion of Ploss,’ carefully developed by Andree,’ is correct, that 
this ceremony is a part of the manifestation of tribal interest in 
the education and preparation for life of another man and warrior. 
The boy was at this time admitted to the ranks of the warriors 
and of the married men; the initiation, in general, marked the 
completion of his education for manhood, and the circumcision 
was of the nature of assistance rendered to nature in the com- 
pletion of his organic preparation for marriage. A similar 
attention to the growth of young women is seen in the ceremony 
of laceration, as it occurs, for instance, in Queensland,3 where 
the women allege that this is the object, and in the cereinony 
*H. PLoss, Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Volker, Vol. 1, 368. 

ANDREE, “ Beschneidung,” Zthnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, Neve 


Folge, pp. 166 ff. 
3W. E. Rotu, Ethnological Studies among the North-West-Central Queensland 


Aborigines, p. 174. 
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for promoting the growth of the breasts of the girl, which, in 
addition to laceration, is practiced in Central Australia.'. This 
simple type of attention to sex is an expression of a general 
interest in the activities of life and of reproduction, without any 
implication of modesty or dress. 

Another occasion for attention to the organs of sex and 
attendant bodily habits is spirit interest in them. As a part of 
their belief in sympathetic magic, primitive men in many cases 
thought that they could be contaminated or weakened by the 


presence of women, and they particularly dreaded the blood of 


women as a likely carrier of the influence. In his papers on 
sexual taboo Crawley gives the following instances :* 

Amongst the Damaras men may not see a lying-in woman, else they will 
become weak and will be killed in battle. In Ceram menstruous women 
may not approach the men lest the latter should be wounded in battle. In 
some South American tribes the presence of a woman just confined makes 
the weapons of the men weak. The same belief obtains among the Tschuk- 
tschoi, who accordingly remove all hunting and fishing implements from the 
house before a birth. In the Booandik tribe, if men see women’s blood they 
will not be able to fight. In the Encounter Bay tribe boys are told from 
infancy that if they see menstrual blood their strength will fail prematurely. 

Amongst the Maoris, if a man touches a menstruous woman, he 
becomes fafu ; if he has connection with her, or eats food cooked by her, he 
becomes fafu an inch thick. Amongst the Pueblo Indians, women must sepa- 
rate from the men at menstruation and before delivery, because if a man 
touch a woman at those times he will fall ill. An Australian, finding that his 
wife had lain on his blanket during menstruation, killed her and died of terror 
in a fortnight. 

The spirit element comes out somewhat more clearly in a 
statement by Tregear of the Maoris: “The walls of a house are 
sacred. A chief would not lean against a wall, or, indeed, enter 
a house, if he could help it, except his own. It is said that the 
walls are made unclean by the Maori women hiding in the clefts 
the cloth polluted by the menses—this is called kahukahu, and 
engenders the kahukahu evil spirits mentioned above;’’? and 


* SPENCER and GILLEN, /oc. cit., p. 459. 

2“ Sexual Taboo,” Jour. Anth. Jnst., Vol. XXIV, p. 124. I omit his references. 

3E. TREGEAR, “The Maoris of New Zealand,” Jour. Anth. /nst., Vol. XIX, 
p- 118. 
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Campbell gives some instances of the relation of sex organs to 
superstitious practices among the somewhat higher (chiefly the 
Hindu) religions, and adds: 

The belief on this point is a case of the great early religious law, the 
unwilled is the spirit-caused. To the early man both the local physical and 
general mental effects of the promptings of the sex appetite imply the 
entrance and working of some outside spirit. In later religious thought the 
effects are explained as due to possession by Venuses, Loves, or nymphs. 
In another view the cause is Satan warring in man’s members, or the old 
Adam goading to sin. Since, therefore, the private parts are great spirit 
haunts, they can be used as spirit housers. Therefore the private parts 
are lucky. The belief that the private parts are especially open to spirit 
attacks seems to be the origin of physical decency. The private parts are 
kept hid, lest the evil eye or other evil spirit should through them enter the 
body." 

In view of this we might well suspect that the first expression 
of modesty in connection with bodily habits would be found in 
women, and that the origin of clothing might be found in the 
efforts of women to cover themselves at those times when 
exposure of their persons would be particularly dangerous and 
displeasing to men. Puberty and menstruation are, indeed, the 
occasion of a large amount of attention to the girl. She with- 
draws from the camp, or is isolated, because her bodily state is 
looked on as an illness, and illness is regarded as spirit-caused. 
She was treated at this time among the natural races essentially 
as she was treated under the Mosaic law, as unclean, and there can 
be no question that modesty had a particular development in 
relation to this fact in the life of woman, but the modesty was 
not associated with the organs or functions of sex as such, but 
with a set of superstitions attached to these. And there is cer- 
tainly no coincidence between the first menstruation and putting 
on clothes, nor are clothes put on and taken off with reference 
to any particular periods in the life of woman. The only clear 
connection, indeed, between menstruation and clothing is that 
the girl often wears some sign of her marriageability after the 
first menstruation on her head or body in the way of an ornament; 
but this is not specially likely to be worn on the loins, and is in 


tJ, M. CAMPBELL, Zhe Jndian Antiguary, Vol. XXIV, p. 263. 
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its nature an advertisement of puberty and not a concealment 
of itt But in many of the lowest tribes the girl wears no 
clothing either before or after puberty.?, There is no reason 
to believe that menstruation and childbirth were ever suffi- 
cient, even in connection with superstitious belief, to cause 
women to put on clothing ; but they were occasions of bring- 
ing bodily habits more sharply into the attention, and stimulants 
both to modesty and to clothing, though the original causes of 
neither. 

It sometimes happens that a people otherwise naked covers the 
sex organs just sufficiently to protect them from insects. Karl von 
den Steinen reports that the Trumai Indians of Brazil gather the 
foreskin over the gland of the penis, and wrap it around with a 
string and tie it securely; and the neighboring Yuruna cover 
the gland with a sort of thimble or cornucopia of straw. For 
the same purpose apparently the Kulishu place the praputium 
under a string passing around the waist and hold it securely 
there.3 Waenheldt had previously noticed that the Bororo of 
Paraguay “bind the glans by means of a fine thread round the 
belly to protect themselves from insects and be unimpeded in 
running.”* The need of some kind of protection of the sex 
organs is greater because the natives sit on their hams when rest- 
ing, thus bringing the pubic region close to the ground, which 
swarms with insects. Von den Steinen and his companions were 
annoyed by the bites of insects in just those parts of their per- 
sons which the Indians protected. The women wore a covering 
about the size of two fingers (seven centimeters long and three 
centimeters wide) attached to two strings passing around the 
hips and tied around the waist, and a third string passing between 
the legs. This had the same protective value as the devices of 
the men, and von den Steinen thinks it was used as a bandage at 
menstruation, this being regarded asa sickness. These “ uluri”’ 
of the women were delicately made and ornamented, and 


*Cf. PLoss, Das Weid, 4. Aufl., Vol. I, pp. 297 ff. 
* SPENCER and GILLEN, /oc. cit., pp. 460 and 572. 
3 KARL VON DEN STEINEN, Unter den Naturvolkern Zentral-Brasiliens, p. 192. 


‘Quoted by v. d. Steinen, /oc. cit., p. 193. 
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obviously had an attractive as well as protective value, but the 
women showed no embarrassment, but rather astonishment. 
when von den Steinen asked them to remove them and give 
them to him. When they understood that he really wanted 
them, they removed them and handed them to him with a laugh. 
This is a case in fact where there is a beginning of clothing 
without a beginning of modesty, the utility aspect of the cov- 
ering being up to this point alone in consciousness. The case 
is not different from that of the Fuegian, who wears an otter 
skin over his shoulders for warmth, but has no covering about 
his loins. 

But the showing-off instinct, expressing itself in the orna- 
mentation and display of the body, has done more than any- 
thing else to bring the organs of sex into attention, sometimes 
by displaying them and sometimes by withdrawing them. The 
waist, in common with the neck, the wrists, and the ankles, is 
smaller than the portion of the body immediately below it, and 
is from this anatomical accident a suitable place to tie orna- 
ments, and the ornamentation of the body results incidentally in 
giving some degree of covering to the organs of sex. A mini- 
mum expression of a connection between ornamentation and sex 
organs is seen in Australia: ‘‘The pubic tassel is a diminutive 
structure about the size of a five-shilling piece, made of a few 
short strands of fur-string flattened out into a fan shape and 
attached to the pubic hairs. As the string, especially at cor- 
robborree times, is covered with white kaolin or gypsum, it serves 
as a decoration rather than a covering.”"* Ido not imagine that 
in this particular case the Australian had in consciousness any 
connection between this form of ornamentation and sexual attrac- 
tion. The pubic hairs formed a convenient place to tie the 
ornament. Photographs of groups of these men show that quite 
as likely as not the pubic region is not ornamented at all. 
About half the men in the groups photographed by Spencer and 
Gillen have this part of the body ornamented or dressed, and an 
equal number have not. But the sex dances of the Australian tribes 
are, for our purpose, the most instructive means of attraction 


*SPENCER and GILLEN, /oc. cit., p. 
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which they employ. These dances generally precede the lend- 
ing of wives and other periodic relaxations to sexual restraint 
which characterize these people, and which are thought by some 
students to be conclusive evidence of a previous state of sexual 
promiscuity. The object of the dances is, of course, sexual sug- 
gestion, and the interesting feature to which I refer is the fact 
that in some forms of the dance the organs of sex are displayed, 
and in others they are concealed, and with precisely the same 
suggestive effect. The sex dance of the central Australians 
described by Spencer and Gillen is an example of the most 
common general type of this dance: “ Each one [of the young 
women | is decorated with a double horseshoe-shaped band of 
white pipe clay which extends across the front of each thigh and 
the base of the abdomen. A flexible stick is held behind the 
neck and one end grasped by each hand. Standing in a group 
[before the men] the women sway slightly from side to side, 
quivering in a most remarkable fashion, as they do so, the mus- 
cles of the thighs and of the base of the abdomen. The object 
of the decoration and movement is evident, and at this period 
of the ceremonies a general interchange, and also a lending of 
women, takes place, and visiting natives are provided with tem- 
porary wives.”* In other Australian tribes, at any rate, the men 
perform a suggestive sex dance, of which the women are spec- 
tators, and a similar pairing off follows. In contrast with this, 
we find that precisely the contrary means is used to produce the 
same suggestive effect. Bonwick says that the Tasmanian and 
Australian women wore a covering of leaves or feathers in the 
sex dance, and removed it directly afterward.2, And Roth says 
of the Queenslanders: “ Phallocrypts, or penis-concealers, only 
used by the males at corrobborrees and other public rejoicings, 
are either formed of pearl shell or opossum string.”’? And again: 
It is needless to point out that with both sexes the privates are 
only covered on special public occasions, or when in close 
proximity to white settlements.”+ We saw a moment ago in 
the “uluri’” of the Brazilian women a use of clothing without 


"Loc. cit., p. 381. 3Loc. cit., p. 113. 
*Loe. cit., p. 38. 4/bid., 114. 
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modesty, and in this second form of the sex dance we have 
what may be called an immodest employment of it. 

Another suggestive use of clothing is the use of just a sufficient 
amount to call attention to the person, without completely cor- 
cealing it. I need not refer to the fact that in modern society 
this is accomplished by, or perhaps we should better say tran- 
spires in connecticn with, diaphanous fabrics and décolleté 


dresses, and the same effect was doubtless accomplished by a 
typical early form of female dress, of which I will give one 
instance in Australia and one in America: “Among the Arunta 
and Luritcha the women normally wear nothing, but amongst 
tribes farther north, especially the Kaitish and Warramunga, a 
small apron is made and worn, and this sometimes finds its way 
south into the Arunta. Close-set strands of fur-string hang 
vertically from a string waist-girdle. Each strand is about eight 
or ten inches in length, and the breadth of the apron may reach 
the same size, though it is often not more than six inches 
wide.”* ‘A fashionable young Wittun woman,” says Mr. Powers, 
‘‘wears a girdle of deer skin, the lower edge of which is slit 
into a long fringe, with a polished pine-nut at the end of each 
strand, while the upper border and other portions are studded 


‘ with brilliant bits of shell.” ? 
When habits are set up and are running smoothly, the atten- 
tion is withdrawn; and nakedness was a habit in the unclothed 


societies, just as it may become a habit now in the artist’s model. 
But when, for any of the reasons I have outlined, women or men 
began to cover the body, then putting off the covering became 
peculiarly suggestive, because the breaking up of a habit brings 
an act clearly into attention. And when dress becomes habitual 
in a society whose sense of modesty has also developed to a 
high degree, the suggestive effect is so great that the bare 
thought of unclothing the person becomes painful, and we have 
the possibility of such a phenomenon as mock modesty. But, 
so far as sexual modesty is concerned, the clothing has only 


* SPENCER and GILLEN, Joc. cit., p. §72. 


2? WESTERMARCK, //istory of Human Marriage, p. 189. 
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reinforced the already great suggestive power of the sexual 
characters. 

In speaking of the relation of sex to morality,’ I have already 
shown that the morality of man is peculiarly a morality of 


prowess and contract, while woman’s morality is to a greater 


degree a morality of bodily habits, both because child-bearing 
which is, a large factor in determining sexual morality, is more 
closely connected with her person, and in consequence also of 
male jealousy. Physiologically and socially reproduction is more 
identified with the person of woman than of man, and it has come 
about that her sexual behavior has been more closely looked 
after, not only by men, but by women—for it would not be dif- 
ficult to show that women have been always, as they are still, 
peculiarly watchful of one another in this respect. This twofold 
scrutiny of men and women, her own greater sexual responsibil- 
ity, her greater physiological affectability, and the fact that in 
the process of wooing she has had to encounter the advances of 
the sexually more active and sometimes unwelcome male, are 
responsible for woman’s characteristic sensitiveness on the score 
of her bodily habits. 

I fail to find in this study any confirmation of the disgust 
origin of modesty. We saw a minimum expression of modesty 
in the courtship of animals, where the modesty of the female 
was a form of fear on the organic side, but the accompanying 
movements of avoidance were, at the same time, a powerful 
attraction to the male. And we have in this, as in all expres- 
sions of fear —shame, guilt, timidity, bashfulness —an affective 
bodily state growing out of the strain thrown upon the attention 
in the effort of the organism to accommodate itself to its envi- 
ronment. The essential nature of the reaction is already fixed 
in types of animal life where the operation of disgust is out of 
the question, and in relations which imply no attention to the 
conduct of others. If any separation between the bodily self 
and the environment is to be made at all, it is putting the cart 
betore the horse to make out that modesty is derived from our 
repugnance at the conduct of others, more immediately than 


*** Sex in Primitive Morality,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. IV, p. 787. 
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through attention to the meaning of our own activities. The 
fallacy of the disgust theory lies, in fact, in the attempt to s¢ pa- 
rate the copies for imitation derived from our own activities from 


those derived from our observation of the activities of others: 
WILLIAM I. Tuomas 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*The ethnological example cited by Ellis in confirmation of the disgust view of 
modesty —that of the embarrassment of the Brazilians when von den Steinen atx 
their presence —cannot be regarded as fortunate. I quote his explanation 
custom: “Whenever there is any pressure on the means of subsistence, as among 
savages at some time or another there nearly always is, it must necessarily arous 
profound emotion of anger and disgust to see another person putting into his stomact 
what one might as well have put into one’s own.” (ELLIS, foc. cit, m a3 
Crawley, on the other hand, says that this custom is due to the primitive idea “tha 
the attributes assigned to the individual who is feared, loathed, or despised are mate- 
rially transmissible by contact of any sort. It is, perhaps, connected in origin with a 
physiological aversion to contact with that which is unusual or harmful. This trans 
mission of properties can be effected by any method of contagion or infection, and 
through any detached portion of the organism. In the particular connection of 
mensality the virus, if it may be so called, is transmitted to food by the touch, and 
especially by the saliva.” (A. E. CRAWLEY, “Taboos of Commensality,” Fo/é-Lore, 
Vol. VI, p. 130.) In this view it is damgerous to eat with others in public. “In 
Tanna no food is accepted if offered with the bare hands, ‘as such contact might 
give the food potency for evil.’ In New Zealand one can be ‘ bewitched’ by eating 
or drinking from the calabash of an ill-wisher, or by smoking his pipe 
a man is sick, he is invariably questioned by the doctor, for example, whose pipe he 
smoked last.” (CRAWLEY, téid., p. 137.) Without questioning that fear of contagion 
is the obvious basis of the habit of eating apart as found in all parts of the world, I am 
inclined to think that, if we could get back far enough, we should find as a minimum 
basis of eating apart the mere avoidance of rivals for food, as we see it in animals 
But, at any rate, it seems clear that fear, whether in this simple sense or in the more 
special sense claimed by Crawley, is the immediate basis of the habit, rather than 


gastric disgust. 
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The Races of Europe. A Sociological Study. With Supplement 
containing a Bibliography of the Anthropology and Eth- 
nology of Europe. By Wittiam Z. RipLey, Ph.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1899. 2 vols. Cloth, $6. 


To THOSE who are in any way interested in the racial develop- 
ment of Europe, or in the historical and social movements which are 
intimately bound up with racial questions, and especially to those who 
have endeavored to get light upon some of these most important 
aspects of European civilization by reference to the maze of contra- 
dictory material on the subject scattered through all kinds of books 
and journals by all kinds of writers, this new work by Dr. Ripley will 
be most welcome. “Containing little that may be called original, 
strictly speaking, it represents merely an honest effort to codrdinate, 
illustrate, and interpret the vast mass of original material — product of 
years of patient investigation by observers in all parts of Europe— 
concerning a primary phase of human association: that of race or 
physical relationship” (Preface, p. vy. The object of the book, as 
specified by the author, is to “disentangle” the forces represented by 
physical environment and race from the “intricate mass of forces 
working in and through each other,” and “to analyze them separately 
and apart, as if for the moment the others were non-existent” (p. 2). 
Dr. Ripley has faithfully and skillfully performed his task. The enor- 
mous labor expended by the author is fully made manifest by a perusal 
of the work, and by the very complete and well-arranged bibliography 
printed by itself in a volume of 160 pages. While the conclusions 
derived from the critical examination of all this material leave room 
for difference of opinion in some cases, the result on the whole is very 
satisfactory, and gives evidence of a fair-minded and judicial examina- 
tion of all the facts. 

The basis of the whole work is anthropological. Before it is pos- 
sible to determine the influence of the racial factor — temperament, 
etc.—in the historical and social movements of Europe, such as the 
movements of population, etc., and before it is possible to distinguish 
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between the influence of environment and that of race, it is necessary 
to define very clearly what the races of Europe are, to determine th ; 
present distribution, and to trace their past history. It is this considera- 
tion that justifies the introduction into a “sociological study” of 
mass of anthropological material that becomes tedious to the ordinary 
reader. ‘The author, be it said, has succeeded in making this material 
as entertaining as it can well be made. And its introduction has made 
the book as valuable for the student of pure anthropology and ethno. 
logy as for the student of social problems. The three physical char 
acters chosen for the determination of race are the cephalic index; 
pigmentation, especially of the hair and eyes; and stature. The 
cephalic index is the most reliable character, since it is not subject to 
modification by environment, nor by artificial selection. Stature is 
subject to such modification most of all, and is, therefore, the least 
reliable of the three characters. Other characters are used in some 
cases to support the evidence of the three fundamental characters 
named. From a study of these anthropological data, collected by 
observers in all parts of Europe, both among the living and among 
the remains of prehistoric populations, the author establishes the 
existence in Europe of three fundamental races ; the white race being, 
in reality, three races. This classification is, in general, in accord with 
the conclusions of the best modern anthropologists, though there are 
some who would classify differently. The author mentions in particu- 
lar the most recent attempt to classify the peoples of Europe into six 
main and four secondary races; but he justly maintains that this 
attempt of Deniker “is rather a classification of existing varteties”’ than 
of races. From the varied nomenclatures suggested by different writers 
for these fundamental races, the author chooses “Teutonic”’ to desig- 
nate the long-headed, tall, and blond race whose center of dispersion 
seems to have been in Scandinavia, or about the Baltic, and who have 
pushed their way down into central and western Europe; “ Mediter- 
ranean” for the long-headed, short, and dark race which has, from 
earliest times, centered about the Mediterranean, though at one time 
it was quite widely distributed over Europe; and “ Alpine” for the 
round-headed race of medium stature, and with a tendency toward 
brunetness, which entered Europe from the east at a very early time, 
separating the other two races. This is the race frequently called 
Slavo-Celtic, and is characteristic of the Alpine highlands. 

After a chapter devoted to the general distribution of the three 
races, the author analyzes the populations of the various countries of 
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Europe. The modern nations of Europe are compounds of these 
three racial elements, and the geographical distribution of the racial 
characters seems to follow definite laws. But here enters one of the 


rreatest difficulties of an investigation like this of Dr. Ripley's: it is 


often extremely difficult to determine whether the physical character- 
istics of a population are due to the race of the inhabitants or to 
the action of environment. With the present inadequacy of our 
knowledge of the effect of environment upon physical growth and of 
heredity, we cannot help feeling a suspicion, in many cases, of conclu- 
sions drawn from a few physical characters. We hasten to say, how- 
ever, that Dr. Ripley has more thoroughly examined all the data extant 
than anyone else, and that he has shown a rare caution in submitting 
hisconclusions. In spite of acknowledged difficulties, he has not only 
mapped out the racial geography of the continent in considerable 
detail, but he has also been able to show the direct and indirect rela- 
tions, in many cases, between this racial distribution and the food con- 
ditions. 

Although a large part of Dr. Ripley’s book is taken up with anthro- 
pological details, the real object of the book is to analyze two of the 
fundamental elements of the social phenomena of European develop- 
ment—the element of race and the element of environment. From 
this point of view, he has done what many another writer has failed to 
do: he has recognized, in the first place, the extreme complexity of 
social phenomena viewed as a whole; in the second place, with refer- 
ence to the particular elements of the problem which he has set out 
to study — race and environment — he has been able to give each factor 
its due in relation to the general problem. The social philosophy 
which attributes everything to environment is a back number : environ- 
ment is only one of the conditions. But the anthropologist who, on 
the other hand, would attribute everything to race is just as greatly in 
error. The question has become much like that with reference to the 
superiority of one or other of the sexes; sides have been taken in 
the discussion, only to find that there is no room for comparison 
between thetwo. In his two chapters on “ Social Problems ”’ the author 
has done much to put this question in its right light. While recog- 
nizing the fundamental influence of temperament, he points out the 
fallacy into which many recent writers have fallen of attributing to 
race alone the social phenomena which are characteristic of the habitat 
of that race. His theory is “that most of the social phenomena we 
have noted [frequency of divorce, suicide, etc.], as peculiar to the areas 
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occupied by the Alpine type, are the necessary outcome, not of racial 
proclivities, but rather of the geographical and social isolation charac- 
teristic of the habitat of this race. The ethnic type is still pure for 
the very same reason that social phenomena are primitive” (p. 520). 
With reference to the theory that the unusual tallness of city popu- 
lations indicates that the Teutonic race manifests a tendency to migrate 
into the cities, he collects a “ formidable array of testimony ’”’ to show 
that “the tendency of urban populations is certainly not toward the 
pure blond, long-headed, and tall Teutonic type. The phenomenon 
of urban selection is something more complex than a mere migration of a 
single racial element in the population toward the cities. The physical 
characteristics of townsmen are too contradictory for ethnic explana- 
tions alone. A process of physiological and social, rather than of 
ethnic, selection seems to be at work in addition” (p. 559). 

There are many things of interest in the book aside from the main 
discussion. There is a chapter on “ European Origins,” in which the 
probable sources of the European races and the European culture are 
discussed. The “Aryan question” here again comes up for a brief 
but clear statement of the facts as they exist at present. A chapter is 
devoted to the Jews and Semites, the conclusion of which is that “the 
Jews are not a race, but only a people after all. In their faces we read 
its confirmation, while in respect of their other traits we are convinced 
that such individuality as they possess— by no means inconsiderable 
is of their own making from one generation to the next, rather than a 
product of an unprecedented purity of physical descent”’ (p. 400). In 
other words, he attributes the persistence of the Jewish type to an arti 
ficial selection, and gives evidence to show that the Jewish features per- 
sist, in spite of much intermixture with other peoples. The question 
of the intermixture of the Jews with other peoples is still disputed by 
some authorities, among others by the eminent authority on the Jews, 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs. Another chapter is given to a discussion of that 
interesting people of the Pyrenees, the Basques. Dr. Ripley maintains 
that the round-headed variety on the north slopes of the Pyrenees 
comprises the purest representatives of the group. He follows Col- 
lignon in his theory of the origin of this peculiar people as an off- 
shoot from the Mediterranean race. The peculiar facial features and 
the breadth of the head above the temples are attributed, as in the case 
of the Jews, to an artificial selection among an isolated people. The 
last chapter of the book is of peculiar interest at this time —‘‘Acclima- 
tization: the Geographical Future of the European Races.” After a 
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discussion of the general problems of acclimatization and the aptitude of 
the various European nationalities for life in the tropics, the author says : 
“Summarizing the views of authorities upon this subject, the almost 
universal opinion seems to be that true colonization in the tropics by 
the white race is impossible” (p. 585). “ In the face of such testimony 
there can be but one conclusion: to urge the emigration of women, 
children, or of any save those in the most robust health to the tropics, 
may not be to murder in the first degree, but it should be classed, to 
put it mildly, as incitement to it” (p. 586). 

A special word should be added with reference to the very com- 
plete bibliography of the Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe, pub- 
lished as the second volume of the work by the Boston Public Library ; 
to the large number of maps which greatly enhance the value of the 
book; and to the superb collection of portrait types. 

ARTHUR W. DuNN. 


The Life of Wiliam Morris. By J. W. Macxait. Two volumes, 
illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. viii+ 375, 364. 


FoR many, interest in William Morris has centered around some 
special point of his work, and acquaintance with his life has been made 
by reading various studies, each portraying some one line of his activi- 
ties. It is now a satisfaction that the telling of all these pursuits and 
triumphs in chronological order is made into both an alluring life 
story and also a complete narrative with logical sequence. The task 
has been an exacting one, the demands made upon the chronicler of 
a most unusual kind. Morris’ genius and endeavors were so multi- 
form that it is required of his biographer to possess sympathies for 
widely different energies and ideals, and most varied powers of judg- 
ment and appreciation. The best has been done, we think, in that 
the chosen biographer, Mr. J. W. Mackail—the son-in-law of the late 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones — entered upon the work at the desire of this 
lifelong friend, and the biography is written from a human stand- 
point. 

The enthusiastic saga-convert, F. Buxton Forman, author of Zhe 
Life Poetic, as Lived by William Morris, may not hold the same esti- 
mate each time in the literary field, and Mr. Bernard Shaw may claim 
the right to deny some statement regarding socialistic dogma, as he 
does with quite amusing wit in his own review of the biography 
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published in the London Daily Chronicle. There Mr. Shaw gives t 
following interesting paragraph : 

His literary judgment leads him astray when socialism is the topic. | 
example, in the futile joint-socialist manifesto drafted by Morris in 1893, and 
reduced in committee by himself, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, and the present writer 
Mr. Mackail detects the hand of Mr. Sidney Webb! He declares that 
fairly represents the moderate and practical views which Morris held in th 
last years of his life.” As a matter of fact, it contains, under cover of certain 
plausible sentiments, no views at all; and though this is exactly what “mod 
erate and practical” usually mean in England, it was not in the least what 


they meant to Morris. 


However, even if some of his decisions are thus challenged, Mr. 
Mackail has shown skilled judgment and discernment. 

Morris, through his sixty years of record, proved himself an 
unwonted worker, and developed a compelling and ennobling theory 
and religion of work, while both by deed and by writing he related 
himself to the development of popular social philosophy. It is in 
this view of his life that his biography must be noticed in a journal of 
sociology. These special social energies we may consider for our con- 
venience under (1) personal traits and anecdotes; (2) his association 
with the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings; (3) the con- 
duct of his business; (4) his relation to the socialist movement; (5) 
his social writings. 

1. Early in his college associations there was a dream of forming 
a brotherhood, with some ideal of renunciation and sacrifice, which 
preceded and yet lent its influence to the later formed band which had 
learned that service is better than sacrifice. Of this period the biog 
rapher says: 

By the end of that year (1854) the religious struggle which seemed likely 
for a while to land both Morris and Burne-Jones in the Roman church was 
practically over, and with this clearing of the air social ideals rose to a more 
important place. Price and Faulkner brought to Oxford actual knowiedge 
of the inhuman conditions of human life in the great industrial areas; their 


special enthusiasms were for sanitation, for factory acts, for the bare ele- 
ments of a possible life among the mass of their fellow-citizens. At Birming- 
ham school a considerable section of the upper boys were awake to the 
crying evils of the period; social reform was a common topic of conversa- 
tion. The surroundings impressed indelibly on those who lived in them the 
ground truth that all true freedom, all living art, all real morality, even 
among the limited class who are raised out of the common level by wealth 
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1 circumstance, finally depend upon the physical and social conditions of 
life which exist for the mass of their fellow-creatures. It was not till long 
afterward that this view of the matter took full hold of Morris, the country- 
bred boy, the easy liver, and born aristocrat. But its influence was already 


sufficient to insure him against the belief that salvation lay in dreams of the 
sum 5 


past or in isolation from the common life of the world. 


[he next year, while making a tour of the cathedral towns of 
France, with Burne-Jones, Morris shows in his letters his tendency 
toward future ways of thought, regarding both life and architecture. 
After describing in a style worthy of his future prose romances the 
lovely French country, he exclaims: “‘ But we had to leave it, and go 
to Rouen bya nasty, brimstone, noisy, shrieking railway train that cares 
not two-pence for hill or valley, poplar tree or corn poppy, purple 
thistle or white convolvulus; . ... that cares not two-pence either 
for tower or spire, or apse, or dome, for it will be as noisy and obtru- 
sive under the spires of Chartres or the towers of Rouen as it is under 
Versailles or the dome of the Invalides; verily, railways are a/omina- 
tions!’ It was on this journey that “walking together on the quays of 
Havre, late into the August night, Morris and Burne-Jones at last took 
the definite decision to be artists. Morris did not graduate as a pro- 
fessional architect, nor in all his life did he ever build a house. But 
for him, then and always, the word ‘architecture’ bore an immense, and 
one might almost say a transcendental, meaning.” 

Just after this, in a long letter to his mother, acquainting her with 
his decision, he says: ‘In any work one delights in, even the merest 
drudgery connected with it is delightful too.’ Years later, in 1881, 
his horror of pleasureless labor provoked these words: “If I were to 
work ten hours a day at work I despised and hated, I should spend my 
leisure I hope in political agitation, but I fear in drinking.”’ 

2. One cause to which, it is well known, he gave much time and 
skilled attention was the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, or, as Morris himself styled it, the “Anti-Scrape Society.” 
Writing of the year 1877 Mackail says: 


Almost without knowing it Morris was now beginning to take part in 
public action and political life. .... His innate socialism—if the word 
may for once be used in its natural sense, and not as expressing any doctrine 
—was and had been from his earliest beginnings the quality which more than 
any other permeated and dominated all he did. In this year it forced itself into 
two different channels, which would by ordinary people be distinguished from 
one another as belonging to the fields of art and politics, but which to Morris 
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himself, to whom both art and politics, except in so far as they bore direct}, 
life, were alike meaningless, only represented two distinct points at wl 
the defense of life against barbarism could be carried on. . . . . The So 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has had a long, a quiet, and not 
useless life; and has, directly or indirectly, saved many remnants of 
native art of England from destruction. 

Part of a letter he wrote the Atheneum in this cause reads: “ Wh 
I wish, therefore, is that an association should be set on foot to keep a 
watch on old monuments, to protest against all ‘restoration’ 
means more than keeping out wind and weather, and by all means, 
literary and other, to awaken a feeling that our ancient buildings ar¢ 
not mere ecclesiastical toys, but sacred monuments of the nation’s 
growth and hope.” Mr. Mackail says the principles of the society are 
given by Morris with unsurpassed lucidity and force in the statement 
issued by it at its foundation. Of this statement the first and last 
paragraphs read : 

Within the last fifty years a new interest, almost like another sense, has 
arisen in these ancient monuments of art ; and they have become the subject 
of one of the most interesting of studies, and of an enthusiasm, religious, his- 
torical, artistic, which is one of the undoubted gains of our time. Yet we 
think that if the present treatment of them be continued, our descendants will 
find them useless for study and chilling to enthusiasm. We think that those 
fifty years of knowledge and attention have done more for their destruction 
than all the foregoing centuries of revolution, violence, and contempt. 

It is for all these buildings, therefore, of all times and styles, that we 
plead, and call upon those who have to deal with them to put Protection in 
the place of Restoration . . . . to resist all tampering with either the fabric 
or ornament of the building as it stands; if it has become inconvenient for 
its present use, to raise another building rather than alter or enlarge the 
old one; in fine, to treat our ancient buildings as monuments of a bygone 
age, created by bygone manners, that modern art cannot meddle with with 


out destroying. 


Referring to a later utterance, of 1892, Mr. Mackail says further : 
“This has had little public circulation, but gives his best literary quali 
ties, his power of lucid statement, his immense and easily wielded 
knowledge of architecture and history, his earnestness, his humor, and 
his mastery of biting phrase, with a perfection that is hardly equaled 
elsewhere. This was the paper on Westminster Abbey, written by him 
for the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. Its immediate 


occasion was a proposal then being discussed for the ‘ complete restora- 
tion’ of the interior of the abbey. This proposal was one the mere 
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mention of which roused him into fury.”’ “It may seem strange,” 
Morris here writes, “ that whereas we can give some distinguished name 
as the author of almost every injury it has received, the authors of 
this great epic itself have left no names behind them. For, indeed, it 
is the work of no one man, but of the people of southeastern England. 
It was the work of the inseparable will of a body of men, who worked, 
as they lived, because they could no otherwise, and unless you can 
bring these men back from the dead, you cannot ‘restore’ one verse of 
their epic.” 

3. Regarding the conduct of his business there are new assertions 
made and interesting anecdotes given. In Vol. I, p. 150, is printed 
much of the first circular issued by the firm of “ Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner & Co., Fine Art Workmen in Painting, Carving, Furniture, 
and the Metals.”” It contains pertinent paragraphs, and concludes 
with these words: “It is believed that good decoration, involving 
rather the luxury of taste than the luxury of costliness, will be found 
to be much less expensive than is generally supposed.” 

At the opening of the Merton workshops in 1881, the circular 
issued is written of with some fullness by the biographer, and gives 
data regarding times when Morris’ business suffered (?) in conflict 
with his rigid practices in the “protection of ancient buildings.” 
“When Dean Stanley asked him to execute a window for Westminster 
Abbey, and upon his refusal cited the Vyner window in Christ Church 
as a precedent, Morris replied that even that window, the excellence of 
which as a piece of modern work he did not affect to deny, was an 
intruder where it stood, and alien in character and sentiment from the 
building in which it was placed. . ... In accordance with Morris’ 
theory, he laid down a self-denying ordinance with regard to supply- 
ing painted windows for ancient buildings —self-denying, doubly, 
because not only did the resolution injure, and for a time cripple, this 
branch of the business, but because the result in three cases out of four 
was simply that the owner or guardians of the medizval building went 
somewhere else, and the window was filled with glass as much inferior 
to his in color and design as it was alien from the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. .... By abstaining himself, however, he hoped to set an 
example that others might gradually follow, and perhaps his action has 
not been wholly without effect.” 

Regarding the question of his own genius being altogether the 
cause of his general business success, ‘‘ Morris always insisted it would 
have worked just as well and with much greater certainty, if instead of 
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the solitary man of genius at the head of the work there had been 
living inherited tradition throughout the workshop. . . . . He carr 
on his business as a manufacturer, not because he wished to n 
money, but because he wished to make the things he manufactured, 
In every manual art which he touched he was a skilled expert; in the 
art of money-making he remained to the end an amateur. Throuyg 
out he regarded material with the eye of the artist, and labor with the 
eye of a fellow-laborer.” 

Many paragraphs indicate the growth of his influence, some words 
of which may be cited. Mr. Mackail writes : 


About Morris himself a group of artists and craftsmen were gathering 
who, without following his principles to their logical issues in joining any 
socialist organization, were profoundly permeated with his ideas on the most 
fruitful side, that of the regeneration, by continued and combined individual 
effort, of the decaying arts of life. . . . . This group of craftsmen were drawn 
together from many different quarters, and worked in very various methods ; 
but, each in his own sphere, all alike consciously aimed at a renaissance of 
the decorative arts, which should act at once through and toward more 
humanized conditions of life, both for the worker and for those for whom he 
worked. 

4. Regarding the three years of his life in which he entered most 
actively into spreading the social views he held, both before and after 
the propagandist period, many enlightening pages are written. Of the 
year 1877, in connection with the outcome of active interest in the 
Eastern Question, the biographer writes : 

When the crisis in the East was fairly past, it left Morris thoroughly in 
touch with the Radical leaders of the working class in London, and well 
acquainted with the social and economic ideas, which, under the influence of 
widening education and of the international movement among the working 
classes, were beginning to transform their political creed from an individualist 
Radicalism into a more or less definite doctrine of State Socialism.” 


Of a letter written that year it is noted: “There is the old keen eye 


for scenery, but there is also a new tone, that of the social observer, 


one might almost say the political theorist.” 
When on the point of leaving Kelmscott Manor for the city in the 
fall of 1880, he writes : 


I can't pretend not to feel being out of this house and its surroundings as 
a great loss. I have more than ever at my heart the importance of people 
living in beautiful places ; I mean the sort of beauty which would be attain- 
able by all, if people could but begin to long for it. I do most earnestly 
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desire that something more startling could be done than mere constant pri- 
vate grumbling and occasional public speaking to lift the standard of revolt 
against the sordidness which people are so stupid as to think necessary. 

rhe progress of his mind toward active socialism during these two years 
is recorded in the private letters when he sets down his thoughts or his belief 
from one day to another with complete transparency. Through many fluctu- 
ations of mood, one may trace a gradual advance. Some people, even among 
those who knew him well, thought of his socialism as a sudden and unaccount- 
able aberration ; or, at all events, fancied it a movement into which he flung 
himself in a sudden fit of enthusiasm, without having thought the matter out, 
and acting on a rash impulse. How much this is the reverse of the truth 
becomes plain when one traces the long struggle, the deep brooding, through 
which he arrived at his final attitude, and notes the distaste and reluctance 
which he often felt for the new movement, which at other moments shone 


out to him as the hope of the world. 


Another of his statements in this year is; “ All political change seems 
to me useful now in making it possible to get the social one.” Further 
on, while giving the chronicle of 1882, Mr. Mackail notes : 

While it is true to say that during these months Morris was moving 


toward socialism, it would also be true to say that socialism was moving 


toward him. 


Noting the authors who had educated him and moved him in those 


days, the biographer says: 

More's Utopia had no inconsiderable influence over him; much more, 
it seems, than the professedly socialistic treatises — Marx’ Cafita/, Wallace's 
Land Nationalization, and the like, which he had been rather dispiritedly 
ploughing through. Socialists more versed in economic theory than himself 
were inclined to accuse him of sentimentalism, and in this, as inother spheres 
of activity, the demands of the romantic imagination were as imperious in 
him as ever. 

After recounting his most energetic work in writing and speaking 
for the cause for three successive years, his relinquishing some of these 
active duties is spoken of thus: 

His principles had changed little when he became a declared socialist ; they 
changed even less now. He held as strongly as ever that education toward 
revolution was the end to be steadily pursued. But the terms “ education ”’ 
and “revolution’’ had begun to shift and enlarge their meaning. As the strain 
of an excessive concentration on a single task relaxed, the joy of work returned 
in afuller measure. ‘It is right and necessary’ — such was the claim he had 
made consistently from the first on behalf of human life—‘ that all men 
should have work of itself pleasant to do; nay, more, work done without 
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pleasure is, however one may turn it, not real work at all, but useless and 
degrading toil." The educational, no less than the creative, work which he 
did in the latter years of his life resumed the pleasurable quality, which for 
a time, under the compulsion of what seemed an overpowering duty, had been 
almost beaten out of it. 

5. “As to poetry,” he writes in October, 1879, “I don’t know, | 
don’t know. ‘The verse would come easy enough if I had only a sub 
ject which would fill my heart and mind.” Then followed most of 
the social writings, which are more numerous than one at first thought 
reckons. The list, fairly complete, runs as follows: Dream of John 
Ball; Editorials for the Commonweal; News from Nowhere; Socialism 
Its Growth and Outcome; Art and Socialism; Signs of Change; Hope: 
and Fears for Art; Chants for Socialists; The Tables Turned; Pilzrims 
of Hope; Poems by the Way. Here I may refer to the index of the 
biography, which is generally good and complete, but lacking in failing 
to refer adequately to Morris’ own writings. 

Regarding different social writings, some of his biographer’s words 


follow: 
Ata meeting held at Exeter Hall on the 16th of January, 1877, Morris 
appeared for the first time as a writer of political verse. ‘ Wake, London 


Lads,” a stirring ballad written by him for the occasion, was distributed in 
the hall, and sung with much enthusiasm. 


The Dream of John Ball is spoken of as “the flower of his prose 
romances, the work into which he put his most exquisite descriptions 
and his deepest thoughts on human life.” ‘This was first published in 


the Commonweal, 1886-7. 

Of the year 1890 Mr. Mackail writes : 

With infinite patience Morris continued for some time yet to meet the 
demand made on his purse to meet the expense of the Commonweal, 
and it was after his removal from the editorship that he contributed to it the 
successive chapters of his romance Mews from Nowhere. In the last chap 
ter of this Morris showed he had “read the influences” of his beautiful 
Kelmscott Manor “‘in its entirety, clearly.”’ 

It is a curious fact that this slightly constructed and essentially insular 
romance | Vews from Nowhere| has, as a socialist pamphlet, been translated 
into French, German, and Italian, and has probably been more read in foreign 
countries than any of his more important works in prose or verse. The 
immediate occasion which led Morris to put into a connected form those 
dreams of an idyllic future in which his mind was constantly hovering was no 
doubt the prodigious vogue which had been obtained the year before by an 
American utopia — Mr. Bellamy's once celebrated Looking Backward. The 
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refined rusticity of News from Nowhere is in studied contrast to the apotheosis 
of machinery and the glorification of the life of large towns in the American 

;; and is perhaps somewhat exaggerated in its reaction from that picture 
of a world in which the phalanstere of Fourier seems to have swollen to 
delirious proportions, and state socialism has resulted in a monstrous and 
almost incredible centralization. 

Indeed, a merely material earthly paradise was always a thing Morris 
regarded with a feeling little removed from disgust. That ideal organization 
of life in which the names of rich and poor should disappear in a common 
well-being was in itself to him a mere body of which art, as the single high 
source of pleasure, was the informing soul. 

“Mr. Bellamy worries himself unnecessarily,”’ he had said in an article in 
the Commonweal on this very work and its ideas, in June, 1889, “in seeking, 
with obvious failure, some incentive to labor to replace the fear of starvation, 
which is at present our only one; whereas it cannot be too often repeated 
that the true incentive to useful and happy labor is, and must be, pleasure in 
the work itself." That single sentence contains the sum of his belief in poli- 


tics, in economics, in art. 
Mr. Mackail has admirably related “the rare instance of a man who, 
without ever once swerving from truth or duty, knew what he liked and 


did what he liked all his life long.” 
Fisk ZUEBLIN. 


Annals de l’ Institut International de Sociologie. Tome V, contenant 
les travaux de l’année 1898. By V. Graw and O. BrikReE. 
Paris, 1899. Pp. 511. 


Tuis publication is becoming an annual, whether the body whose 
transactions it was primarily intended to report holds a session or not. 


The contents of the present number are as follows : 

“Plan de la sociologie,” G. de Azcarate; “ L’induction en socio- 
logie,’”’ René Worms; “ La théorie organique des sociétés: défense 
de l’organicisme,” J. Novicow; “ La personnalité libre,” C. N. Starcke ; 
“Du droit pénal répressif ou droit pénal préventif,’”’ Pedro Dorado ; 
“La vengeance privée,” Raoul de la Grasserie ; “‘Sur le droit de coali- 
tion,” Albert Jaffé ; “ Formation et évolution du langage,’”’ Charles M. 
Limousin; “L’adaptation est-elle la loi derniére de 1|’évolution 
humaine ?” F. Puglia. 

The first three and the last of these papers are of special interest 
to the general sociologist. Professor Azcarate makes a commendable 
attempt to outline the scope of sociology. The result falls short of 
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the mark proposed by those sociologists who find analytic and geneti, 


interpretation abortive unless it leads to a teleological section 
sociology. Even M. Worms, in describing the classes of laws whic! 
is the province of sociology to seek, does not find room for laws to 


apply in conscious and reflective progress. Mr. Novicow’s paper fi 
153 pages, and is the most elaborate defense of the “ organic concept” 
that has yet appeared. I cannot escape the feeling that it is very largely 
love’s labor lost. As has been said so often, all that is worth con 
tending for in the case is virtually accepted by everybody, even those 
who scoff at the idea. The rest will either take care of itself jin 
due time, or it is accident and exaggeration that cannot be dropped 
too soon. This paper should, however, be compared with a recent 
monograph by Dr. H. Kistiakowski, Gesellschaft und Einzelwesen, cine 
methodologische Studte (Berlin, 1899), especially pp. 19-31. This author, 
too, has made a distinct contribution to the analysis of our material, 
although he numbers himself with those who find it necessary to 
oppose the organic theory in terms, while positing all its essentials, 
and making them more evident in the body of his discussion. The 
organic concept controversy seems to me to have done more than all 
the other phases of sociological discussion put together to impeach 
the sociologists’ sense of humor. 

Professor Puglia’s brief paper appears to have been suggested by 
Professor Vaccaro’s book, Les bases soctologiques du droit et de l état 
(vide this JouRNAL, Vol. IV, p. 103). His thesis is: The law of 
“ adaptation” is doubtless a general law of the life of beings, and 
men among them are consequently subject to it, but for man, for human 
nature, it is a spectfic law. There is a law superior to that of adapta- 
tion, a law which should be considered as the supreme law of our 
existence, viz.: the law of progress or of perfection ( perfectionnement). 
On the whole this volume is a valuable addition to our literature. 

A. W. S. 


Mr. Lex, or The Legal Status of Mother and Child. By CatTHarine 
WaucH McCuttocn. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1899. Pp. 81. 

Tuis little book shows that married women still have their griev- 
ances against the law. In England as well as in this country the old 
common law of husband and wife, the law of coverture, which has 
been aptly summarized by saying that husband and wife were one, 
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and that one was the husband, has been superseded by far-reaching 
statutory enactments, which place the wife, as far as property capacity 
is concerned, substantially on a par with the husband. It is true that 
the wife still holds a position subordinate to her husband in her rela- 
tion to the children of the marriage. Mrs. McCulloch describes the 
niseries resulting to Mrs. Lex and her children from the exercise by 
Mr. Lex of his legal rights as the head of the family. The picture is 
a harrowing one, and the author is careful to show the legal justifica- 
tion of every abuse of marital and parental authority on the part of 
Mr. Lex by references to statutes and decisions of Illinois. Conced- 
ing the statements of law to be correct in every point, it would not 
follow that the author has made out her case. Marriage is a commu- 
nity relation in which there can be no majority rule. In case of disa- 
greement between father and mother as to the exercise of parental 
rights, the law must either support the authority of one or undertake 
to decide for itself. Our law, like that of all other countries, recog- 
nizes the superior authority of the father, interfering only in cases of 
gross abuse. It is difficult to see how it could assume any other posi- 
tion. The only other alternative would be to accord the supreme 
authority to the mother, and we have not come to that point yet. The 
old common law was unjust, in that it ignored the rights of the 
mother entirely ; but equity modified the harshness of this rule from 
an early date, and it is now the tendency of the courts to deny any 
absolute right of parental control, and to check the abuse of parental 
power, where the welfare of the child requires it. Naturally, however, 
such power of interference will not be exercised except in extreme 
cases. This principle operates in favor of the mother as well as in 
favor of the child. It will not and cannot remove the possibility of 
hardship and injustice within certain limits. Mrs. McCulloch has 
shown the possible abuse of the power of the father under the law; 
she might have equally shown the possibility of greater abuses of the 
power of both parents over their children ; but would she therefore 
argue that the parental power should be altogether abolished ? The 
two cases seem to be entirely parallel. It is, however, not to be denied 
that the law is capable of improvement in minor particulars, and the 
author has done well to call attention to some anomalies and unjustifi- 
able relics of the past, as, ¢. g., the barbarous theory of the action for 
seduction. The book is well written, and will undoubtedly find many 
readers who do not otherwise care for legal literature. 
ERNST FREUND. 
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The Development of Thrift. By Mary WILLcox Brown, General 
Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society of Baltimore. Ney 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 222. $1. 


THE author has brought together from many reliable sources a \ 
valuable fund of information about various savings agencies, buildi: 
and loan associations, popular banks, provident loan societies, mutual 
insurance and friendly societies. The principle of thrift is defended 
against criticism, while its limitations are clearly recognized. The little 
book is well adapted to the needs of friendly visitors of charity organi- 
zation societies, and to all who believe in seeking to promote self-reli- 
ance and who desire to know the best available methods. 

C. R. HENDERSON 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Problems of Criminality.—-I. “Is there a law of the transformations of the 
notion of crime?” It is a question not of real transformations of morality and of 
criminality, but of .changes in the motion of morality and crime. The difference 
between the notion of crime held by our earliest known ancestors and that of more 
modern times is not so great as at first appears. The Ossetes of the Caucasus preserve 
better than any other existing people of Aryan origin the primitive institutions. 
Accepting the generalizations to which a study of this people leads, it seems to result 
that “among all ancient nations living in the state of the clan and the tribe, and even 
in the first epoch of city organization, crime was conceived: (1) not as an individual 
act, reproachable to the author alone, but as a collective deed, imputable to a whole 
collection of individuals; (2) not as the voluntary violation of a law, but as a simple 
material injury, no matter whether voluntary or involuntary.” But the offenses which 
give rise to vengeance, crimes with respect to which no distinction is made between the 
author and his relatives, between the voluntary and the accidental, are not true crimes; 
they are deeds of war, accidents of the chase, committed to the injury of a man ora 
group of men, to be sure, but outside of the social group of which the author of the 
injury is a member, and outside of which there was primitively no relation of duty or 
of right recognized. The obligations of clan to clan long remained fragile, and their 
violation aroused only alarm on the material side. 

But besides these pseudo-crimes, which became true crimes only with the lapse of 
time by the superposition of the city upon the clan, by the enlargement of the social 
circle, there was from the beginning a category of true crimes, committed between 
relatives, within the family or clan. These were under the jurisdiction of the domestic 
tribunal. Crimes committed within this sacred circle were imputable only to their 
author, and they were punishable only when they were intentional. Vengeance was 
not demanded under these conditions; society would be inimical to itself if it punished 
the death of one of its members by the death of another. Banishment was sometimes 
the lot of the guilty person, and if he escaped this penalty his lot was hardly more 
enviable; the public contempt into which he fell often drove him to voluntary exile. 
hus there have existed, side by side, two vastly different species of punishment, the 
one inter-familial, the other intra-familial; one has not evolved from the other, but 
both have evolved independently and parallel. They have acted and reacted upon 
each other, and in a given time and place one or the other may have the ascendency. 

The punishment inflicted by the domestic tribunal, tinctured with sympathy and 
mildness, was gradually assumed by royal, imperial, or national tribunals; and as 
the royal judge often treated the offenders as enemies rather than as rebellious sons 
to be brought back to the fold, we find the element of vindictiveness again appearing. 
The notion of crime has remained the same, in its essentials, from the origin of societies. 
Yet it has been purified. The enlarging of the social circle has had for its effect to 
give to the notion of crime a meaning less and less particular and more and more 
general. Homicide, for example, has a larger social interest than formerly, one indica- 
tion of it being the establishment of treaties of extradition. 

II. “Is there a law of transformations undergone, not with respect to the notion 
itself of the crime, but with respect to the nature of the acts to which this notion has 
been successively attributed ?” 

Certain acts have always been considered as crimes; such, for example, are homi- 
cide and robbery committed against a member of the same social group. But this 
is not saying that these crimes have always been considered as major crimes. The 
greatest crime has always been that which has at once aroused the greatest alarm and 
the most lively indignation, that is, which has appeared most seriously to injure the 
lives and the interests of the collectivity, and to shock most severely the sentiments 
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born of beliefs. The question is, therefore, whether the causes which modify 

and desires succeed each other in a constant and irreversible order. There are 
tain constant tendencies: First, the social group tends always to enlarge, iny 
considerable changes in the mutual relations of the members of the group. In 
portion as the internal population increases at the expense of the external po; 

the difference between the two, with reference to duty and crime, becomes a 

Ihe larger a social group becomes, the more vague becomes its limits. 

between interior and exterior crime then becomes a mere shade. 

compact clan, surrounded by enemies and filled with superstition, the firs 

solidarity of every member with the group, and piety toward the protecting 

The first and most odious crimes are, therefore, treason and impiety. It was the sa 
under the régime of the cities. When the era of empires came, it was not so mu 
divine high treason as royal and imperial treason which constituted the greatest 
crimes. ‘The highest crimes were then political, while, at the present day, to say 

a crime is political is toextenuate it. In the course of time the greatest duties became, 
not to obey an order, but to fulfill a contract, either tacit or formal; hence the greatest 
of crimes became the violation of a fundamental social convention, by force 
improbity. Homicide and robbery, always criminal, then became the most worthy 
public censure. 

When the group becomes so large that the members do not know each other, t! 
bond of social fellowship becomes feeble and does not contrast so strongly as formerl 
with the absence of every moral bond in the relation of group to group. In m 
civilized society it is only when we come in contact with much inferior races that we 
feel ourselves altogether morally irresponsible, and abuse our power. The need 
colonization by civilized races is stimulated by the desire to treat the stranger as gan 
to ensiave him, and to domesticate him after conquering him. Much active crimina 
cut of employment in Europe, finds a career in enterprises of thiskind. Another crin 
nal outlet open to the civilized is found in politics. When the greater part of the 
included in the group-consciousness is unknown to us, a new personage appears, an 
impersonal personage, the public. In dealings with the public we wink at licenses 
that we would reproach severely in personal relations with acquaintances. Politics 
becomes civilized brigandage, enlarged and attenuated; colonization, too often, 
brigandage exported and organized. Just as wars have become more destructive ar 
murderous, though less malignant and ferocious, so crimes have gained in power 
harm-doing what they have lost in spitefulness and atrocity. 

To comprehend the transformations of criminality it is necessary to take 
account two orders of considerations: (1) those which concern the successive enl: 
ments of the social circle (which has been considered); (2) those which concern t 
interior changes which the social group has undergone in consequence of the accumu 
lation of discoveries and mventions. New inventions and new beliefs give rise to new 
crimes. Political crimes, consisting in the propagation of sedition and revolt, have 
increased in power immensely by the development of means of communication. 
Formerly dependent on the voice of an orator or a preacher, they are now propagated 
by the press and through journals. 

What are the qualitative and quantitative variations in criminality, brought ab 
by the passage of a people from one stage of culture to another? M. de Cand 
maintains that the greatest amount of criminality was to be found, not in savagery no 
yet in civilization, but in barbarism. Sut there is not sufficient evidence of this. It i 
rather a change of conditions, a crisis of progress, which results in an increase 
crime. As to the qualitative variations of criminality, in proportion as a people 
becomes civilized, that is, urbanized and industrialized, its criminality becomes less and 
less vindictive and violent, but more avaricious, more crafty, more voluptuous. In our 
own century, cupidity inspired 13 per cent. of the crimes from 1826-30, 22 per cent 
from 1876-80, and 31.87 per cent. from 1891-5. Vindictive crimes decreased in 
the same proportion.— G. “ Problémes de Criminalité,” in Archives Anth) 

pologte Criminelle, July, 1898. 
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American Trusts.— A dozen years ago the American public suddenly awoke 
to the fact that the supply of some of the commodities of commonest use had come to 
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ntrolled bya number of organizations which seemed to be able to fix prices with 
out regard to competition. Two or three of the largest and most conspicuous had 
assumed the peculiar juridical form known as a “trust,”’ a word which has continued 
to be commonly used for all capitalistic combinations of a supposed monopoiistic 
lency, whether they take that peculiar legal form or not. The discovery of their 
tence led to a popular demand that the several governments of the states and of the 
union should enforce what the lawyers declared to be the principles of the common 
law with regard to conspiracy in the restraint of trade. Anti-trust laws were passed 
by some twelve or more state !egislatures; and in 1890 by the United States Congress 
itself with regard to interstate commerce. Although, in the new wave of business con 
fidence, there is a fresh movement on the part of capitalists engaged in industry 
toward far-reaching and all-embracing combinations, there is not, in the original and 
exact sense of the word, a single “trust” in America. The “trust,” properly 
so called, was nothing but an easy legal mechanism for arriving at an end which 
uld equally well be achieved by other means. It was this: The shareholders of a 
number of joint-stock companies all handed over their stock, and with it their voting 
powers, to a small board of trustees, receiving in return certificates representing the 
amount deposited. Externally each company, or “corporation,” retained its inde- 
pendent constitution; but henceforth its management was in the hands of the trustees, 
who acted nominally on behalf of the shareholders of that particular company, but 
really directed the operations of all the establishments according to a general! plan. 
[he attempt to enforce the supposed common law and the invention of new penalties 
in obedience to popular outcry have resulted in making it impossible for a number of 
companies or individuals to enter into formal contracts of certain particular kinds to 
restrict production and fix prices. What we have to look at, therefore, in the United 
States is not a particular form of association, but all such capitalistic monopolies 

r(where the control of supply does not amount to a monopoly) all such market 
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dominations——as are able so far to govern supply as to have the power of fixing 
prices without any immediate fear of competition, either domestic or (thanks to the 
tariff wall) foreign. There is a distinct tendency toward the extension either of 
combination or of more or less complete amalgamation of interests to more and more 
branches of industry, as well as toward the growing solidification of that increasing 
number of combinations which manage to survive. The student of the operation of 
the force of self-interest under modern conditions of production on a large scale can 
find no more instructive reading than the series of monographs which American econ- 
omists and their pupils have devoted to the history of a number of the monopolized 
industries. The movement toward some mitigation of the influence of competition 
in the determination of price is very widespread in American industry, and is one of 
the chief directions in which the force of self-interest, which but recently made only 
for individualistic competition, is now making itself felt. The “trusts” represent but 
- culmination of this movement, which takes a hundred forms. The “ great indus- 
” of modern times, so long as it is carried on under conditions of individualistic 
ompetition, has certainly inevitable consequences of the gravest character. The 
endency to periodical crises, due to a want of coincidence between supply and 
demand, is reinforced by the increasing use of fixed capital. The formation of 
“trusts” is, in the main, simply an attempt to lessen and, if it may be, avert altogether 
the disastrous and harassing effects of cut-throat competition. Their formation has, 
in most instances, followed upon a period of overproduction and consequent depres- 
sion. The success of the combinations tends at present toward the creation of a 
régime of what the French call patronage. But the great captains of American indus- 
try are not all of them mere money grabbers. Many are in their way industrial 
statesmen. No large generalization as to the ultimate issue of industrial development 
can be made. In the case of the Standard Oil monopoly, the development has already 
reached a point at which, on the purely economic and administrative side, there could 
be little objection to the government taking over the business— if only there were a 
government politically capable of the task. In countries where the monopolizing 
movement is well under way the governments should assume the duty of, in some 
way, controlling prices. The principle of public determination of maximum rates 
and maximum dividends has already been recognized in various countries in various 
directions; and it will doubtless have to be carried farther. But, before this can be 
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done with any chance of tolerable success, any country which thinks of attempti! 
must provide itself with a fairly efficient administrative service. In view of 
porary conditions, two duties are incumbent upon the economist. One is the ant 
tion and formulation, by an effort of the economic imagination, of the sort of pro 
which are likely to arise in a society where prices generally are no longer deter: 
by competition. The other is the duty of the economist to ascertain, for the gu 
of the public, what the actual conditions are in his own country in the matter of i1 
trial organization. PROFESSOR W. J. ASHLEY, “American Trusts,” in £ 
Journal, June, 1899. 


A Year of State Deficits.—One feature in public finance is remarkable be: 
of its prevalence throughout the civilized world—the growing disparity betweer 
government revenue and expenditure. The situation raises the question of 1 ! 
revenue in a form other than has been recognized. Are the existing taxes failing 
obtain revenue from the people, and must a new system be devised for enabling 
governments to obtain what they need, even assuming there is no marked incre 
the amount of expenditure ? In the countries of southern Europe, Portugal. S; 
Italy, the existence of a deficit in the national budget has come to be regard: 
something to be expected. Only alittle above these countries in its fiscal chara 
stands France. This people has long had the largest debt and the heaviest taxat 
per capita of any civilized power, and the inability to make the revenues meet 
rapidly increasing expenditure has become greater each year. 

Germany is in a better position, as increasing burdens can be shifted to the 
federating states. No matter what the deficiencies in revenue from imperial taxat 
may be, it is made good by being quoted among the different states. That tl 
should be a limit to this process is only natural, for a demand much heavier t! 
usual would lead the states to ask whether the advantages of confederation were 
worth the money they required. 

Austria-Hungary has been so disturbed in its domestic politics that its finances 
are in a greatly disordered condition. Even England faces a deficit after a long term 
of adequate revenue and a small surplus to be applied to the reduction of the debt. 
Believing that the command of the sea is essential to her very existence, Great Britain 
must maintain that command at any cost. 

Outside of Europe, Japan is the country presenting the most interesting budget 
features. A recent report on the finances of that country contains a note of warning 
that is as applicable to the United States. ‘“‘ Financially Japan’s military success over 
China seems likely to prove a heavy and constant burden.” The outiay to which the 
country has pledged itself for productive and improductive works to be carried through 
within the next ten years far surpasses 100,000,000 yen. 

Australia, Argentine, Brazil, Chile, India, and Mexico tell much the same stor 
of rising expenditures, increasing debts, and uncertain revenues. In the Unite 
States the daily returns show the increasing deficit, and the extravagance of the las 
session of Congress has become recognized. Russia is still juggling with her officia 
budget statement, showing a surplus in the face of enormous taxation, crushing the 
lite out of the people, and vast undertakings in Asia which may involve war and will 
certainly mean heavy expenditure. There is no immediate prospect of any halt in 
the demands made upon the governments for expenditures. The idea has become 
popular that the United States government must take the initiative in many costly 
undertakings, such as the Nicaraguan canal, the construction of a railroad the length 
of Cuba, the building up of a merchant marine through subsidies, and the encourage 
ment of navigation interests by an extension of the navigation laws, giving a monop 
oly of the coastwise trade to American vessels. This policy is an extension to 
new dependencies of the protective tariff policy so closely maintained at home. The 
United States, already suffering from a deficil, enters upon a career of development 
which involves an almost hopeless disparity between income and expenditure, so long 
as existing methods of obtaining national revenues are maintained. 

After this survey of the leading nations of the world it is refreshing to turn toa 
country where the treasury is conducted so as to take as little as possible from the 
people. In Egypt the treasury flourishes, and debt and taxes have been brought to a 
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reasonable minimum, and the economy of the country is developed every year toward 
strength and independence. The Soudan has been reclaimed from barbarism, the 
fellah has become a peasant proprietor, and enjoys a commercial freedom and impor- 
tance which would have been thought impossible less than twenty years ago. Egypt is 
in the position of a railroad in the hands of a receiver; its government must continue, 
but its finances are under a foreign control, and subject to the regulations of more than 
one power. Herein lies the whole problem. A people may spend freely on business 
principles in directions where the cost is returned many times over in public welfare. 
But politics or interested partisanship introduces an element that is ruinous to the 
public good and debauching to the public service.—W.C. Forp, “Year of State 
Deficits,” in Publications of the American Statistical Association, March, 1899. 


Fanaticism as a Source of Crime.—When belief, on its emotional side, rises 
to such a height as to interfere with the normal evolution of the psychic life, it 
becomes fanaticism. As phases of the development of such one-sidedness appear 
intense intolerance of the beliefs of others, and that degree of desire to save one’s own 
soul which halts at no crime considered as a necessary means of reaching the end in 
view. It is in this phase of its growth that fanaticism becomes a source of crime. 
The results of an analysis of a series of legal actions involving prosecution for crime 
supposably committed under the spell of fanatical religious beliefs serve to illustrate 
this point. Thus, the Convulsionists, a sect existing in Paris about 1760, were wont 
to crucify members of their order, in emulation of the crucifixion of Jesus, in the 
belief that the souls of the surviving members would be saved by the sacrifice of their 
fellows. In 1817 the “ Paschelians,” an Austrian sect, murdered a man, his wife, and 
their daughter, under the delusion that the trio, who refused to go with the fanatics, 
were possessed of the devil. On the foilowing day they crucified one of their own 
number, a girl of eighteen years, who had offered herself for the death, in imitation 
of the death of Jesus, in order to save the souls of her fellow-believers. In 1823 the 
leader of a Pietistic circle in Switzerland, after having dispatched her sister, who gave 
her life as a means of saving the souls of her relatives, was crucified by her followers 
at her own command, in order that she might die, rise again after three days, and 
restore to life the sister whom she had slain. In 1865 two mothers, adherents of the 
“Holy Men,” slew their sick children, believing them to be victims of demoniacal 
possession. In 1875 a Hungarian miller, belonging to the “ Nazarenes,” killed his 
son as aa offering for his own sins, after the fashion of Abraham. In 1870, in Irkutsch, 
Russia, one of the “Schismatics” convinced himself by prayer and fasting and much 
scripture-reading that to save his soul he must be crucified. Accordingly he attempted 
self-crucifixion, and succeeded so far as the circumstances of the case would permit. 
In 1830, in the government of Perm, Russia, a peasant killed his child as an offering 
for sin, and buried the body in an ant-hill. Likewise, in the government of Vladimir, 
another peasant killed both his children in due Abrahamic form, and while the babies 
bled under the father’s knife the devout mother celebrated the service by reading 
aloud selected portions of the twenty-second chapter of Genesis. In 1854, in the gov- 
ernment of Tamboff, Russia, a peasant, convinced that to save his soul a man must 
have a sin to repent of, killed a neighbor with an ax in order to satisfy this highly 
imperative condition. It is a part of the creed of the “ Wanderers,” a Russian sect, 
that Antichrist rules in high places there, and that, accordingly, good men must have 
naught to do with governmental affairs of any sort. In conformity with this belief, a 
man murdered, in various ingenious ways, twenty-five men, women, and children, 
including his own wife and babes, in order to free them from the danger of losing 
their souls by suffering the contaminating contact of the government census-taker. 
This occurred in 1897. The “Deniers,” another quite interesting Russian sect, 
believe that evil taints all earthly good, and that the only escape is death. In 1825 
sixty of these men, strong in the faith, after having murdered their wives and children, 
permitted themselves to be put to death, one by one, by their leader. The “Scourgers,” 
who also form a widespread and influential sect in Russia, in obedience to the behests 
of their “saviors” are in the habit of indulging in human sacrifice, cannibalistic feasts, 
erotic dances, and other lewd procedures as an extremely efficacious method of keep- 
ing the hand of evil from off their immortal souls. So the “ Muckers” of Kénigsberg 
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and the celebrants of the Black Mass in Paris afford further examples of the use 
ritual of eroticism, coupled with a practice of the most abandoned and 
behavior, to promote the eternal welfare of the soul. A fitting conclusion 
series of instances cited in proof of the thesis that fanaticism may become a s 
crime is afforded by the account of the notorious “Skopzi.” A belief in the p 
of castration as a necessary means of saving the soul is a cardinal tenet of the 
The diabolical cunning and ingenuity displayed by them in accomplishing, wit 
without the victim’s consent, this maiming operation upon young and old alike 
them at once the most dangerous and the most despicable of criminals \ 
LOEWENSTEIN, “ Der Fanatismus als Quelle der Verbrechen,” in Archiv f£. Arimina 
Anthropologie u. Kriminalisttk, Band 1, Heft 3. 


The Present Organization of the English Factory Inspection.— Refer 
may be made to four principal points in which the organization of English f 
inspection appears worthy of imitation: (1) Strict uniformity, combined wit 
principle of legalization of state officials; hence the greatest centralization of a 
istration and decentralization of the work of inspection. (2) The far-rea 
authority of inspectors; their independence of other authorities, and the cons« 
increased possibility of independent, powerful interference. (3) The range of req 
ments as respects qualification which admits the selection of forces from the 
diverse classes of society and the most diverse vocations. (4) The appointment 
trade physicians and their centralization. The number of officials, which is out of 
proportion to the rapid increase of their obligations, is insufficient in England 
elsewhere. Besides the trade physicians should be considered the sanitary inspect 
by men and women, which, however, is thorough only in a few places. The re 
improvement in trade statistics shows more clearly than ever the lack of prop 
between the number of officials and the great and increasing duties of the most diverse 
nature. Now as formerly, this lack of proportion between the work to be done and t 
workers is the most serious obstacle in the realization of the protection of workn 
This applies especially to non-factory laborers. It is just from these non-factory 
laborers, especially domestics, for whose legal protection thus far only weak attempt 
have been made in England, that the largest number of those three hundred thousand 
London families and the inhabitants of the slums of other great cities, which live 
eighteen shillings a week, are recruited. The problem of poverty is most closely cot 
nected with the existence of this unorganized and uncared-for labor. The fight 
against the sweating system by means of protective ordinances adapted to its divers 
elements on the basis of thorough investigation, and by trade inspection which in 
its organization and numerical strength shall correspond to some extent to its immense 
task, will probably be one of the most important factors in the struggle against the 
impoverization of the great mass of people whose life is in strange contrast to our 
civilization. HELENE SIMON, “Entwicklung und gegenwartige Organisation der 
englischen Fabrikinspektion,” in Jahrbuch, Schmoller, 23. Jahrgang, Heft 2. 


Democracy.—There are three distinct charges against it: 

1. Democracy perverts the understanding by its aprioristic tendencies. It 
induces a sort of paralysis of the brain which neither permits men to see nor to com 
prehend facts as they present themselves in life. Men positively grow stupid. For 
the democrat all the terms of politics and philosophy change their meaning. Every 
thing must converge toward the satisfaction of the masses. The only wrong is to 
allow oneself to be right against the people. They speak to us of justice, of equality, 
of liberty ; their mouths are full of grandiloquent words, but these words are deform: 
by secret intentions and receive tacit meanings which are not found in the dictiona 
ries. “Solidarity,” ¢. g., is simply a matter of extracting influence for the poor 
against the rich. 

2. Democracy flatters itself to be a government of opinion, a principle altogether 
false. Even this principle it is neither able nor knows how to enforce. A govern 
ment of opinion would be only a government of weathervanes. We do consult 
opinion in a certain way, but nothing is more contrary to common sense than that 
political direction is turned over to it. Opinion is only one factor in the political 
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lem; it is not the only principle. The development of the press has created a 
public whose influence cannot fail to be felt, but it is not a part of the despotic régime 
under which it acts. It is more curious, perhaps, that today, when the influence of 
democracy appears unlimited, when in principle its rule is absolute, its sentiments 
and desires are less respected than a hundred and fifty years ago. For democratic 
yovernment has a philosophical program, some ambitions of progress which it forces 
itself to realize, and the smallest article of which the good people are incapable of 
mprehending. It is just under the rule of opinion that they avoid the exact opinion 
of electors, and that the referendum is held in suspicion, when logically it ought to be 
the first institution of democracy. But when the government sees a squall, when 
pinion scrutinizes, asserts itself, accumulates and precipitates itself like a torrent, 
then it abandons itself to the current, anxious only to retain its place, waits to learn 
t will happen and how things will turn out, at the risk of shipwrecking the 
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country. The last year we saw this same public opinion recall the envoy of Admiral 
Camara and his squadron, without any strategic reason and contrary to all the inten- 
tions of government. In truth a singular neglect of the interests of the state is neces- 
sary to applaud democracy as a government of opinion. 

3. Finally, democratic government is no better organized than any other govern- 
ment for the safeguarding of individual rights; and, what is worse, it is by its institutions 
less organized to effectively protect them. The democratic régime, especially when 
it is parliamentary, rests on a series of antinomies which tend to crush the individual, 
und even to negative the advantages which are the ratson d’étre of any system. We 
know how majorities insolently suppress the rights of minorities. In Canada, ¢. g., the 
English had to admit that if the privy council of the queen had not intervened to 
render justice to the Catholics in the matter of the schools of Manitoba, the majority 
parliament of Ottawa would never have recognized their wrongs. If, therefore, par- 
liaments, to be honest, must see themselves subjected to paramount tutelage, we have 
a right to ask: Of what use is democracy, and what is really democratic in the matter? 
However, what we desire to emphasize is not that the caprice of the majority can do 
wrong to the minority, for when even the caprices multiply and succeed each other 
indefinitely, democracy can always hope and main‘ain that some day the progress of 
education will bring about the end. No, that which is striking in democracy is that 
it neither allows nor can allow the redress of wrongs of the government toward the 
individual. We believe, firmly, that with only a little study of popular government 
under its various phases, and with perfect disinterestedness, one will always conclude 
that it is a vast mystification; that it rests on a series of misunderstandings, deceits, 
antinomies, hypocrisies, childish vanities. That it has not already fallen under public 
contempt is due to the fact that politics has not the importance in the life of the 
people which politicians and men of letters, who are directly concerned, pretend. No 
one can predict the destiny of democracy. It gains ground every day. The more it 
commits faults within, the more it seems to obtain adherence without in the coun- 
tries where it rules; as if it was unwilling to look at the delusive side of these deeds 
and heroic achievements. The kings and emperors who still rule seem to retain a 
precarious authority, and are only playing with a power whose hours are numbered. 
It is possible that democracy will prevail in all the territories of our civilization. 
In France, notably, the cycle of the old monarchies, of the kind that neither the 
royalty of the Bourbons nor the empire of the Bonapartes can resuscitate, seems 
closed. But we need not grant that democracy ought to be established in the world. 
We do not admit that in the perpetual changes in the eternal growth of things, the 
one only definitive, immutable institution should be the most irrational, the most 
unskillful of all; that which subsists only by force of pretentious sophisms and artful 
expedients, contrary to its very principle. We are forcibly persuaded that demo- 
cracy will have its end; that it will terrify all living interests and all respectable 
rights, if it pushes its doctrines to their limit, or if it disengages the greater part of its 
energies by indifference; if it rests secure in a happy satisfaction or only occupies 
itself in vainly playing with power. Everything has its normal end in this world, and 
it is infinitely probable that we shall one day see flourishing again new dynasties which 
will begin with Czsarism or tyranny, such as we see in antiquity and revived in 
the fifteenth century. The peoples will then have a new period of monarchy, which 
will probably be followed by a new awakening of democratic aspirations ; or they will 
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give advantages to popular government which it has not in reality ; or they will { 
the examples of today, as we forget those of former times; for, of all memories 
shortest is the political. I refuse to believe that a form of government of whi 

say so much evil with justice, in an age of freedom, will be the best and last eff 

humanity in the matter of politics: — RENE DE KERALLAIN, “ La Démocratie,” 

Réforme sociale, June 16, 1899. 


Progress of the Socialist Spirit in France. 
I, 


Recent writers upon the socialist movement, being interested particularly in t 
action of its leaders, have left the bottom of the question untouched. Interest 
centered upon results and passing phases rather than upon causes. But social 
is not the product of the imagination of single leaders more or less deluded, but 
widespread social force —an idea of voluntary organization —arising with the m 
ern modes of production and exchange, and with the political and humanitarian 
doctrines of the French Revolution. 

There are three inseparable elements in the movement : 

1. The struggle of the proletariat for economic autonomy. This is the basis of 
all socialism. 

2. The struggle of the proletariat for political power. 

3. The spread of the general doctrines of human rights promulgated by the 
theorists. 

It is especially in the severe economic and moral conditions of the life of the 
proletariat that the terms of the socialist problem are located. 


II. 


In the sixteenth century the workmen of certain industries, in order to escape the 
burdensome regulations of their masters and wardens, began to form special societies, 
which had neithe: legal nor religious nor social sanction, and were therefore revo 
lutionary. 

The members of these organizations did not understand how to maintain them 
selves in their associations, being constantly engaged in stupid hostilities toward 
other similar groups. But these were the foreshadowings of the bourgeoisie. 

Of these growing shadows the legislature of 1791 seems to have had an exag 
gerated fear, passing a law abolishing such corporations. The law, Ze Chafelier, 
prohibited all association and codperation among workingmen for the purpose of 
protecting their own interests, on the ground that such association was an infringe 
ment of the liberties of the entrepreneurs, and thus the movement toward autonomy 
in the labor world was arrested. 

In a study entitled Ze Mouvement syndical, M. Bourdeau says: “ It [the Revolu 
tion] had made the workman free, but it condemned him to isolation, prevented him 
from associating, and from voluntarily limiting his liberty; between the individual 
and the strongly centralized government it tolerated no organized force. And this 
state of affairs has tended to maintain in France the spirit of revolution.” 

The workmen of the Revolution always conceived of the republic as an 
exclusively political régime ; they never comprehended that direct action of the prole 
tariat with a view to social reforms could exist aside from political action of the whole 
people. Revolutionary Jacobinism had taken the position that there could be no 
such thing as autonomous labor organization. But the economic difficulties becoming 
serious, and obliging them to rely upon themselves for the securing of their immedi 
ate interests, the democratic and republican ideas came, thenceforth, to inspire them 
in their efforts to ameliorate their lot, or, if need be, radically to change the situation. 

In the insurrections of Lyons of 1831 and 1834 the conflicts between capital and 
labor for the first time issued in bloodshed, the causes of which were decidedly eco 
nomic. Since 1830 the growing activity of the workmen in favor of the republic, 
the increase in the number of socialist writers, and the tendency of the proletariat to 
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organize itself as a homogeneous force with the purpose of establishing a new eco 
nomic order, are manifest in many ways. 

Communism is the alpha and omega of socialism. It is the doctrine which is 
most easily comprehended among its advocates. In 1848 communism was very much 
in favor among the workmen of Paris and Lyons. 

About 1864, articles 414 to 416 of the penal code were modified to allow labor 
associations; and it was shortly before this that the international labor movement was 
started. The effort was for the enfranchisement of the workmen by the ~workmen 
themselves. In 1869 and 1870 the International began to have considerable influ 
ence both in political action and in propagandist theories. 

Since the labor congress of Paris in 1876, that of Lyons in 1878, and that of 
Marseilles in 1879, a new aspect of the movement appears, viz., a struggle of the 
workmen for mora/ autonomy. The members of the proletariat were becoming more 
conscious of their interests and of the whole social situation. 


Ill. 


Today those who think that the socialists are concerned wholly with state action 
deceive themselves. The socialists believe also in the possibility of establishing a 
new general social order arising directly from their deliberations, which will be of a 
different character and have different powers from the actual state, and which will 
succeed it naturally at a given time. The truth is that through all the proletariat the 
idea of a general social reform is spreading, and finding representatives (1) in the 
syndicates, (2) in the parties organized for propagandist and electioneering purposes, 
and (3) in an unorganized party which makes itself felt only at times of elections. 

At the socialist meetings and special conventions are discussed today, with con- 
siderable amity and tolerance, such questions as the remedy for involuntary idleness, 
the means for assuring work for all, for securing the eight-hour day, the right of 
association and of labor insurance, and for establishing a minimum living wage. 
And these questions represent not merely differences between workmen and employ- 
ers, but social facts which interest and disquiet the whole world. 


IV. 


The socialist parties organized at Paris and in the province for propagandist 
and electoral purposes have modified, to any considerable extent, only their general 
spirit and the direction of their forces. These parties are four in number: 

1. The French Labor Party, called somewhat erroneously “ collectivist,” inspired 
by Karl Marx and led by M. Jules Guesde and M. Paul Lafargue. 


2. The Revolutionary Socialist Labor Party, which openly declares itself com- 
munistic, and considers political action only a propagandist means, This party is 
led by M. Allemane. 

3. The Federation of Socialist Workmen‘of France, which professes the same 
principles as the Revolutionary Socialist Labor Party, but which hopes to gain 
through political action certain reforms, looking toward the performance, by the state 
or by the commune, of all the great public services. 

4. The Revolutionary Socialist Party, which has taken the name recently, and 
consists of groups which rally around the Central Revolutionary Committee. They 
are inspired by the communistic spirit, disdaining to analyze economic facts and 
make theoretic definitions, but are rather an extreme republican than a strictly social- 
istic party. They are led by M. Blanqui and M. Vaillant. 

V. 

These various factions fight each other vigorously, though, perhaps, not so stupidly 
as did the former groups at the beginning of the movement. Each considers itself 
orthodox and the others as schismatic. A superficial movement toward union, having 
its center in Parliament rather than in the parties, and called the Socialist Union, has 
thus far proved somewhat abortive. But in June, 1898, the Revolutionary Socialist 
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Labor Party nominated a commission of six members, charged to represent it in a 
general socialist conference. A little laterthe other parties took similar measures, 
The first general conference took place on November 20, 1898, and the following three 
resolutions were adopted : , 

“1, That there is need of substituting for the provisional representation, such as 
the committee of vigilance [organized the previous month], a permanent body repre. 
senting all the socialist organizations which are constituted on national lines. 

“2. The independent socialists are invited to organize into a national federation, 
to be represented on the future committee of federation of the socialist organizations, 

“3. Nothing shall be modified in the organization and working of the separate 
socialist bodies.” 

In December, 1898, the permanent committee was formed upon the following 
principles (somewhat similar to those of the federation of the American colonies): 

“1, Nothing shall be modified in the internal working of the contracting organi- 
zations which shall not first be approved by their respective delegates. : 
The delegates shall seek for a general agreement in the solution of each question, but 
each organization shall remain unbound by their decision. 

“2, Each of the five organizations shall be represented in the central union by 
seven delegates regularly commissioned.” 

At the session January 15, 1899, the national federation of the independents was 
consummated and tock part in the common deliberations, which were marked by much 
good will, tact, and courtesv. And a great international socialist congress has now 
been planned for 1900, to be held at Berlin. 

The supreme inspiration of the socialist movement is that the proletariat — the 
great body of the people — has but one consciousness, one wiil, one set of interests, 
one common end, and that a new phase of social codperation must succeed that of 
clashing individual interests. ALBERT RICHARD,“ La Marche del’Esprit socialiste 
en France,” in Revue Politique et Parlementaire, July 10, 1899. 
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